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LIFE AND CHARACTER OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
BY SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


[From Ballantyne’s Novelist’s Library.) 


Tue Life of this excellent man, and ingenious author, has been 
written, with equal spirit and candour, by Mrs. Barbauld, a name 
long dear to elegant literature, and is prefixed to her publication of 
the Author’s Correspondence, published by Philips, in six volumes, 
in 1804. The leading circumstances of these simple annals are 
necessarily extracted from that performance, to which the present 
Editor has no means of adding any thing of consequence. 

Samuec Ricnarpson was born in Derbyshire, in the year 1689. 
His father was one of many sons, sprung from a family of middling 
note, which had been so far reduced, that the children were brought 
up to mechanical trades. His mother was also decently descended, 
but an orphan, left such in infaney by the death of her father and 
mother, cut off within half an hour of each other by the great pes- 
tilence in 1663. Her name is not mentioned. His father was a 
joiner, and connected by employment with the unhappy Duke of 
Monmouth, after whose execution he retired to Shrewsbury, ap- 
prehensive, perhaps, of a fate similar to that of College, his brother 
in trade, and well known in those times by the title of the Pro- 
testant Joiner. 

Having sustained severe losses in trade, the elder Richardson 
was unable to give his son Samuel more than a very ordinary edu- 
cation; and our author, who was to rise so high in one depart- 
ment of literature, was left unacquainted with any language except- 
ing his own. Under all these disadvantages, and perhaps in some 
degree owing to their existence, young Richardson very early fol- 
lowed, with a singular bias, the course which was most likely to 
render his name immortal. We give his own words, for they can- 
not be amended :— 

‘1 recollect, that I was early noted for having invention. I was 
not fond of play, as other boys: my school-fellows used to call me 
Serious and Gravity; and five of them particularly delighted to 
single me out, either for a walk, or at their fathers’ houses, or at 
mine, to tell them stories, as they phrased it. Some I told them, 
from my reading, as true; others from my head, as mere invention ; 
of which they would be most fond, and often were affected by 
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them. One of them particularly, I remember, was for putting me 
to write a history, as he called it, on the model of Tommy Pots; 
I now forget what it was, only that it was of a servant man pre- 
ferred by a fine young lady (for his goodness) to a lord, who wasa li- 
bertine. All my stories carried with them, I am bold to say, au 
useful moral.’’* 

But young Richardson found a still more congenial body of lis 
teners among the female sex —An old lady, indeed, seems to have 
resented an admonitory letter, in which the future teacher of mo- 
rals contrasted her pretensions to religion with her habitual indul- 
gence in slander and backbiting; but with the young and senti- 
mental his reception was more gracious. “ As a bashful and not 
forward boy,”’ he says, “ I was an early favourite with all the young 
women of taste and reading in the neighbourhood. Half-a-dozen 
of them, when .net to work with their needles, used, when they 
got a book they liked, and thought I should, to borrow me to read 
to them; their mothers sometimes with them; and both mothers 
and daughters used to be pleased with the observations they put 
me upon making.—I was not more than thirteen, when three of 
these young women, unknown to each other, having an high opi- 
nion of my taciturnity, revealed to me their love-secrets, in order 
to induce me to give them copies to write after, or correct, for an- 
swers to their lovers’ letters; vor did any one of them ever know that 
I was the secretary to the others. I have been directed to chide, 
and even repulse, when an offence was either taken or given, at 


the very time that the heart of the chider or repulser was open be- 
fore me; overflowing with esteem and affection; and the fair re- 
pulser, dreading to be taken at her word, directing ¢his word, or 
that expression, to be softened or changed. One, highly gratified 
with her lover’s fervour, and vows of everlasting love, has said, 
when I have asked her direction, I cannot tell you what to write; 
but, (her heart on her lips) you cannot write too kindly. All her 


o* 


fear was only, that she should incur slight for her’ kindness.’ 

His father had nourished some ambitious views of dedicating 
young Richardson to the ministry, but, as his circumstances denied 
him the means of giving him necessary education, Samuel was des- 
tined to that profession most nearly connected with literature, and 
was bound apprentice to Mr. John Wilde, of Stationers’ Hall, in 
the year 1706. Industrious as well as intelligent, regulated in his 
habits, and diverted by no headstrong passion from the strictest 
course of duty, Richardson made rapid progress in his employment 
as a printer. 

«I served,” he says, “a diligent seven years to it; toa master 
who grudged every hour to me that tended not to his profit, even 
of those times of leisure and diversion, which the refractoriness of 
my fellow servants obliged him to allow them, and were usually 
allowed by other masters to their apprentices. I stole from the 


* Life of Richardson, vol. i. p. xxxvi. xxxvii. 
t Ibid. p. xxxix. x1. 
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hours of rest and relaxation, my reading times for improvement of 
my mind; and, being engaged in a correspondence with a gentle- 
man, greatly my superior in degree, and of ample fortune, who, 
had he lived, intended high things for me; those were all the op- 
portunities I had in my apprenticeship to carry it on. But this 
little incident I may mention; I took care that even my candle 
was of my own purchasing, that I might not, in the most trifling 
instance, make my master a sufferer, (and who used to call me the 
pillar of his house,) and not to disable myself by watching or sitting 
up, to perform my duty to him in the day-time.’”* 

The correspondence betwixt Richardson and the gentleman who 
had so well selected an object of patronage, was voluminous; but 
at the untimely death of his friend, it was, at his particular desire, 
consigned to the flames. 

Several years more were spent in the obscure drudgery of the 
pringing house ere Richardson took out his freedom, and set up as 
a Master-printer. His talents for literature were soon discovered ; 
and, in addition to his proper business, he used to oblige the book- 
sellers, by furnishing them with prefaces, dedications, and such like 
garnishing of the works submitted to his press. He printed seve- 
ral of the popular periodical papers of the day, and at length, 
through the interest ef Mr. Onslow, the Speaker, obtained the lu- 
erative employment of printing the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, by which he must have reaped considerable advantages, al- 
though he occasiowally had to complain of delay of payment on the 
part of government. 

Punctual in his engagements, and careful in the superintendence 
of his business, fortune, and respect, its sure accompaniment, be- 
gan to flow in upon Richardson. In 1754, he was chosen Master 
of the Stationers’ Company; and in 1760, he purchased a moiety 
of the patent of printer to the king, which seems to have added 
considerably to his revenue. He was now a man in very easy cir- 
cumstances ; and, besides his premises in Salisbury Court, he en- 
joyed the luxury ofa villa, first at North-End, near Hammersmith, 
afterwards at Parsons-green. 

Richardson was twice married; first to Allington Wilde, his 
master’s daughter, and after her death, in 1731, to the sister of 
James Leake, bookseller, who survived her distinguished husband. 
He has’ made a feeling commemoration of the family misfortunes 
which he sustained, ia a letter to lady Bradshaigh. ‘I told you, 
madam, that I have been married twice; both times happily: you 
will guess so, as to my first, when I tell you that I cherish the me- 
mory of my lost wife to this hour: and as to the second, when I 
assure you that I can do so without derogating from the merits of, 
or being disallowed by, my present, who speaks of her, on all oc- 
casions, as respectfully and affectionately as I do myself. 

“‘ By my first wife I had five sons and one daughter; some of 


* Life of Richardson, vol, i. p. xi. xlii. 
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them living, to be delightful prattlers, with all the appearances of 
sound health, lively in their features, and promising as to their 
minds; and the death of one of them, I doubt, accelerating, from 
grief, that of the otherwise laudably afflicted mother. I have had, 
by my present wife, five girls and one boy; I have buried of these 
the promising boy, and one girl: four girls I have living, all at 
present very good; their mother a true and instructing mother to 
them. 

**Thus have I lost six sons (all my sons) and two daughters, 
every one of which, to answer your question, I parted with with 
the utmost regret. Other heavy deprivations of friends, very near, 
and very dear, have I also suffered. I am very susceptible, I will 
venture to say, of impressions of this nature. A father, an honest, 
worthy father, I lost by the accident of a broken thigh, snapped by 
a sudden jerk, endeavouring to recover a slip passing through his 
own yard. My father, whom I attended in every stage of his last 
illness, I long mourned for. Two brothers, very dear to me, I 
lost abroad. A friend, more valuable than most brothers, was taken 
from me. No less than eleven affecting deaths in two years! My 
nerves were so affected with these repeated blows, that I have been 
forced, after trying the whole materia medica, and consulting 
many physicians, as the only palliative (not a remedy to be expect- 
ed) to go into a regimen; and, for seven years past, have I forborne 
wine, and flesh, and fish; and, at this time, I and all my family 
are in mourning for a good sister, with whom neither I would 
have parted, could I have had my choice. From these affecting 
dispensations, will you not allow me, madam, to remind an un- 
thinking world, immersed in pleasure, what a life this is that they 
are so fond of, and to arm them against the affecting changes of 
it??’* 

But this amiable and excellent man was not deprived of the most 
pleasing exercise of his affections, notwithstanding the breaches 
which had been made among his offspring. Four daughters sur- 
vived to render those duties which the affectionate temper of their 
father rendered peculiarly precious to him. Mary was married 
during her father’s lifetiine to Mr. Ditcher, a respectable surgeon 
at Bath. His daughter Martha, who had been his principal ama- 
nuensis, became, after his decease, the wife of Edward Bridgen, 
Esq.; and Sarah married Mr. Crowther, surgeon, in Loswell’s 
Court. Anne, a woman of a most amiable disposition, but whose 
weak health had often alarmed the affection of her parents, sur- 
vived, nevertheless, her sisters, as well as her parents. A nephew 
of Richardson paid him, in his declining years, the duties of a son, 
and assisted him in the conducting of his business, which con- 
cludes all it is necessary to say concerning the descendants and 
connexions of this distinguished author. 

The private life of Richardson has nothing to detain the biogra- 


* Life of Richardson, vol. i. p, xviii. xlix. ). 
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pher. We have mentioned the successive opportunities which cau- 
tiously, yet ably improved, led him to eminence in his highly re- 
spectable profession. He was unceasingly industrious; led astray 
by no idle views of speculation, and seduced by no temptations to 
premature expenditure. Industry brought independence, and, 
finally, wealth in its train; and that well-won fortune was hus- 
banded with prudence, and expended with liberality. A kind and 
liberal master, he was eager to encourage his servants to persevere 
in the same course of patient labour by which he had himself at- 
tained fortune; and it is said to have been his common practice to 
hide half a crown among the types, that it might reward the dili- 
gence of the workman who should first be in the office in the morn- 
ing. His hospitality was of the most unlimited, as well as the most 
judicious kind. One of his correspondents describes him as sitting 
at his door like an old patriarch, and inviting all who passed by to 
enter, and be refreshed ;—and this, says Mrs. Barbauld, ** whether 
they brought with them the means of amusing their host, or only 
required his kind notice and that of his family.”” He was gene- 
rous and benevolent to distressed authors, a class of men with 
whom his profession brought him into contact; and had occasion, 
more than once, to succour Dr. Johnson during his days of poverty, 
and to assist his efforts to force himself into public notice. The 
domestic revolutions of his life, after mentioning the losses he had 
sustained in his family, may be almost summed up in two great 
events. He changed his villa, in which he indulged, like other 
wealthy citizens, from North-End to Parsons-Green; and his print- 
ing establishment, from the one side of Salisbury-Court to the 
other; which last alteration, he complains, did not meet Mrs. Ri- 
chardson’s approbation. 

If we look yet closer into Richardson’s private life, (and who 
loves not to know the slightest particulars concerning a man of his 
genius?) we find so much to praise, and so very little deserving 
censure, that we almost think we are reading the description of 
one of the amiable characters he has drawn in his own works. A 
love of the human species, a desire to create happiness and to wit- 
ness it; a life undisturbed by passion, and spent in doing good; 
pleasures which centered in elegant conversation, in bountiful hos- 
pitality, in the exchange of all the kindly intercourse of life, marked 
the worth and unsophisticated simplicity of the good man’s charac- 
ter. He loved children, and knew the rare art of winning their 
attachment; for, partaking in that respect the sagacity of the ca- 
nine race, they are not to be deceived by dissembled attention, A 
Jady, who shared the hospitality of Richardson, and gives an ex- 
cellent account of the internal regulation of his virtuous and or- 
derly family, remembers creeping to his knee, and hanging on his 
words, as well as the good nature with which he backed her peti- 
tions, to be permitted to remain a little longer when she was sum- 
moned to bed, and his becoming her guarantee, that she would not 
require the servant’s assistance to put her to bed, and to extinguish 
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the candle. Trifling as these recollections may seem, they are 
pleasing proofs that the author of Clarissa was, in private life, the 
mild good man which we wish to suppose him. 

The predominant failing of Richardson seems certainly to have 
been vanity—vanity naturally excited by his great and unparalleled 
popularity at home and abroad, and by the continual and concen- 
tered admiration of the circle in which he lived. Such a weak- 
ness finds root in the mind of every one who has obtained general 
applause ; but Richardson fostered and indulged its growth, which 
a man of firmer character would have crushed and restrained. The 
eup of Circe converted men into beasts; and that of praise, when 
deeply and eagerly drained, seldom fails to make wise men in some 
degree fools. There seems to have been a want of masculine firm- 
ness in Richardson’s habits of thinking, which combined with his 
natural tenderness of heart in inducing him to prefer the society of 
women; and women, from the quickness of their feelings, as well 
as their natural desire to please, are always the admirers, or rather 
the idolaters of genius, and generally its willing flatterers. Ri- 
ehardson was in the daily habit of seeing, conversing, and corres- 
ponding with many of the fair sex; and the unvaried, and, it would 
seem, the inexhaustible theme, was his own writings. Hence, 
Johnson, whose loftier pride never suffered him to cherish the 
meaner foible of vanity, has passed upon Richardson, after a just 
tribute to his worth, the severe sentence recorded by Boswell:— 
‘TI only remember that he expressed a high value for his talents 
and virtues: But that his perpetual study was to ward off petty in- 
conveniences, and to procure petty pleasures: that his love of con- 
tinual superiority was such, that he took care always to be sur- 
rounded by women, who listened to him implicitly, and did not 
venture to contradict his opinions; and that his desire of distinc- 
tion was so great, that he used to give large vails to Speaker Ons- 
low’s servants, that they might treat him with respect.”* An an- 
ecdote, which seems to confirm Johnson’s statement, is given by 
Boswell, on authority ofa lady who was present when the cireum- 
stances took place. A gentleman, who had lately been at Paris, 
sought, while in a large company at Richardson’s villa of North- 
End, to gratify the landlord, by informing him that he had seen 
his Clarissa lying on the King’s brother’s table. Richardson ob- 
serving that a part of the company were engaged in conversation 
apart, affected not to hear what had been said, but took advantage 
of the first general pause, to address the gentleman with—* Sir, I 
think you were saying something about’”»—-—and then stopped, in 
a flutter of expectation; which his guest mortified, by replying, 


* Life of Richardson, vol. i. p. clxxi. clxxii—This character was given at the 
house of a venerable Scottish Judge, now no more, who was so great an admirer 
of Sir Charles Grandison, that he was said to read that work over once every yeu! 
in the course of his life. 
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‘A mere trifle, sir, not worth repeating.’’* The truth seems to 
be, that Richardson, by nature shy, and of a nervous constitution, 
limited also by a very narrow education, cared not to encounter in 
conversation with those rougher spirits of the age, where criticism 
might have had too much severity in it. And he seems to have 
been reserved even in the presence of Johnson, though bound to 
him by obligation, and although that mighty aristarch professed to 
have the talent of “* making him rear,” and calling forth his pow- 
ers. Nor does he appear to have associated much with any of the 
distinguished geniuses of the age, saving Dr. Young, with whom 
he corresponded late in life. Aaron Hill, who patriotically en- 
deavoured to make him a convert to wines of British manufacture: 
and Mr. Edwards, author of the Canons of Criticism, though both 
clever men, do not deserve to be mentioned as exceptions. 

The society of Richardson was limited to a little circle of amiable 
and accomplished persons, who were contented to allow a central 
position to the author of Clarissa, and to revolve around him in 
inferior orbits. ‘The families of Highmore and Duncombe produced 
more than one individual of this description; and besides Mrs. Do- 
nellan, and the Miss Fieldings, whom Richardson loved, notwitb- 
standing the offences of their brother, there was a Miss Mulso, Miss 
Westcombe, and other ladies besides, full of veneration for the 
kind instructor, whom they were permitted to term their adopted 
father. While Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandison were in pro- 
gress, Richardson used to read a part of his labours to some of this 
chosen circle every morning, and reccive, it may be readily sup- 
posed, a liberal tribute of praise, with a very moderate portion of 
criticism. Miss Highmore, who inherited a paternal taste for 
painting, has recorded one of those scenes in a small drawing, 
where Richardson, in a morning gown and cap, is introduced, read- 
ing the manuscript of Sir Charles Grandison to such a little 
group. 

This was all very amiable, though perhaps bordering on an ef- 
feminate love of flattery and applause. But it must be owned that 
our author disdained not flattery from less pure hands than those 
of his ordinary companions. We will not dwell upon poor Le- 
titia Pilkington, whose wants, rather than her extravagant praises, 
may be supposed to have conciliated the kindness of Richardson, 
notwithstanding the infamy of her character. But we are rather 
scandalized that the veteran iniquity of old Cibber should not have 
excluded him from the intimacy of the virtuous Richardson, and 
that the grey profligate could render himself acceptable to the au- 
thor of Sir Charles Grandison by such effusions of vulgar viva- 
city as the following, which we cannot forbear tuserting :—* I] 


* Johnson, himself, felt pride on finding his Dictionary in Lord Scarsdale’s dress- 
ing-room, and pointed it out to his fricnd, with the classical quotation, Que terra 
nostri non plenu laboris. Yet, under correction of both these great authors, the 
more substantial fame is to find a popular work, not in the closet of the great, who 
buy every book which bears a name, but in the cabins of the poor, who must have 
made some sacrifice to effect the purchase. 
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have just finished the sheets you favoured me with; but never 
found so strong a proof of your sly ill-nature, as to have hung me 
up upon tenters, till I see you again. Z—ds! I have not patience, 
till I know what’s become of her.—Why, you! I don’t know what 
to call you!—Ah! ah! you may laugh if you please: but how will 
you be able to look me in the face, if the lady should ever be able 
to show hers again? What piteous d—d, disgraceful, pickle have 
you plunged her in? For God’s sake send me the sequel; or—I 
don’t know what to say!’**—Yet another delectable quotation 
from the letters of that merry old good-for-nothing, which, as ad- 
dressed by a rake of the theatre to the most sentimental author of 
the age, and as referring to one of his favourite and most perfect 
characters, is, in its way, a matchless specimen of elegant vivacity 
—** The delicious meal I made of Miss Byron on Sunday last, has 
given me an appetite for another slice of her, off from the spit, be- 
fore she is served up to the public table; if about five o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon will not be inconvenient, Mrs. Brown and I will 
come and piddle upon a bit more of her: but pray let your whole 
family, with Mrs. Richardson at the head of them, come in for 
their share.’’t 

An appetite for praise, and an over-indulgence of that appetite, 
not only teaches an author to be gratified with the applause of the 
unworthy, and to prefer it to the censure of the wise, but it leads 
to the less pardonable error of begrudging to others their due share 
of public favour. Richardson was too good, too kind a man to let 
literary envy settle deep in his bosom, yet an overweening sense 
of his own importance seems to have prevented his doing entire 
justice to the claims of others. He appears to have been rather 
too prone to believe ill of those authors, against whose works ex- 
ceptions, in point of delicacy, might justly be taken. He has in- 
serted, in his Correspondence an account of Swift’s earlier life, 
highly injurious to the character of that eminent writer, and which 
the industry of Dr. Barret has since shown to be a gross misrepre- 
sentation. The same tone of feeling has made him denounce, with 
the utmost severity, the indecorum of Tristram Shandy, without 
that tribute of applause which, in every view of the case, was so 
justly due to the genius of the author. Richardson seems also to 
have joined Aaron Hill in the cuckoo-song, that Pope had written 
himself out;—and, finally, the dislike which he manifests towards 
Fielding, though it originated in a gratuitous insult on the part of 
the latter, breaks out too often, and is too anxiously veiled under 
an affectation of charity and candour, not to lead us to suspect that 
the author of Tom Jones was at least as obnoxious from the suc- 
cess, as from the alleged immorality, of his productions. It would 
have been generous to have reflected, that, while his own bark lay 
safe in harbour, or was wafted on by the favouring gale of applause. 


* Correspondence of Richardson, vol. ii. p. 172, 173 
+ Ibid. p. 176. 
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his less fortunate rival had to struggle with the current and the 
storm. But this disagreeable subject we have already canvassed in 
Fielding’s Life, and we will not farther dwell on it. Of all pic- 
tures of literary life, that which exhibits two men, of transcendant, 
though different talents, engaged in the depreciation of each other, 
is most humbling to human nature, most unpleasing to a candid and 
enlightened reader. E!:xcepting against Fielding, Richardson seems 
to have nourished no literary feud. But it is to be regretted, that, 
in his Correspondence, we find few traces that he either loved or 
admired contemporary genius. 

It may appear invidious to dwell thus long on a sufficiently ve- 
nial speck in a character so fair and amiable. But it is no useless 
lesson to show, that a love of praise, and a feeling of literary emu- 
lation, not to say vanity, foibles pardonable in themselves, and 
rarely separated from the poetical temperament, lead to conse- 
quences detrimental to the deserved reputation of the most inge- 
nious author, and the most worthy man, as a dead fly will pollute 
the most precious unguent. Every author, but especially those 
who cultivate the lighter kinds of literature, should teach them- 
selves the stern lesson, that their art must fall under the frequent 
censure Non est tanti; and, for this reason, they should avoid, as 
they would the circle of Alcina, that sort of society, who so wil- 
lingly form around every popular writer an atmosphere of assenta- 
tion and flattery. 

Dismissing these considerations, we cannot omit to state, that 
Richardson’s correspamdence with one of his most intelligent and 
enthusiastic admirers, commenced, and was for some time carried on, 
in a manner which might have formed a pleasing incident in one of 
the author’s own romances. This was lady Bradshaigh, the wife of Sir 
Roger Bradshaigh, of Haigh, in Lancashire, whose very considera- 
ble talent, and ardent taste for literature, had to contend with the 
prejudices, which in those days seemed to have rendered it ridicu- 
lous for a lady of rank and fashion, the wife of a country gentleman 
ef estate and consideration, to enter into correspondence with a 
professed author. To gratify the strong propensity she felt to en- 
gage in literary intercourse with an author of Richardson’s distine- 
tion, Lady Bradshaigh had recourse to the romantic expedient of 
entering into correspondence with him under an assumed name, 
and with all the precautions against discovery which are sometimes 
yesorted to for less honest purposes. Richardson and his incognita 
maintained a close exchange of letters, until they seem on both sides 
to have grown desirous of becoming personally known to each 
other; and the author was induced to walk in the Park at a parti- 
cular hour, and to send an accurate description of his person, that 
his fair correspondent might be able, herself unknown, to distin- 
guish him from the vulgar herd of passengers. The following por- 
trait exhibits all the graphical accuracy with which the author was 
accustomed to detail the appearance of his imaginary personages, 
and is at the same time very valuable, as it describes a man of ge- 

Vou. VII. No. 37.—Museum 
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nius, in whom great powers of observing life and manners were 
combined with bashful and retired habits.—‘‘I go through the 
Park once or twice a week to my little retirement; but I will for 
a week together be in it every day three or four hours, at your’ 
command, till you tell me you have seen a person who answers to 
this description; namely, Short; rather plump than emaciated, 
notwithstanding his complaints; about five feet five inches; fair 
wig; lightish cloth coat, all black besides; one hand generally in 
his bosom, the other a cane in it, which he leans upon under the 
skirts of his coat usually, that it may imperceptibly serve him as a 
support, when attacked by sudden tremors or startings, and dizzi- 
ness, which too frequently attack him, but, thank God, not so often 
as formerly; looking directly fore-right, as passers-by would im- 
agine, but observing all that stirs on either hand of him without 
moving his short neck; hardly ever turning back; of a light-brown 
complexion; teeth not yet failing him; smoothish-faced, and ruddy- 
cheeked: at some times looking to be about sixty-five, at other 
times much younger; a regular even pace, stealing away ground, 
rather than seeming to rid it: a grey eye, too often overclouded 
by mistinesses from the head; by chance lively; very lively it 
will be, if he have hope of seeing a lady whom he loves and ho- 
r@urs; his eye always on the ladies; if they have very large hoops, 
he looks down and supercilious, and as if he would be thought 
wise, but perhaps the sillier for that: as he approaches a lady, his 
eye is never fixed first upon her face, but upon her feet, and thence 
he raises it up, pretty quickly for a dull eye; and one would think 
(if we thought him at all worthy of observation) that from her air and 
(the last beheld) her face, he sets her down in his mind as so or so, and 
then passes on to the next object he meets; only then looking back, 
if he greatly likes or dislikes, as if he would see if the lady appear 
to be all of a piece, in the one light or in the other. Are these 
marks distinct enough, if you are resolved to keep all the advan- 
tages you set out with? And from this odd, this grotesque figure, 
think you, madam, that you have any thing to apprehend? Any 
thing that will not rather promote than check your mirth? I dare 
be bold to say (and allow it too) that you would rather see this 
figure than any other you ever saw, whenever you should find 
yourself graver than you wish to be.’’* 

Lady Bradshaigh, like other ladies upon similar occasions, could 
not resist the opportunity of exercising a little capricious tyranny. 
Richardson’s walks in the Park were for some time unnoticed. 
Both parties seemed to have indulged in a gentle coquetry, until 
both were likely to lose temper, and the complaints on the gen- 
tleman’s side became a little keen and eager. At length Lady 
Bradshaigh dropped the masque, and continued afterwards to be 
in her own person the valued correspondent of the author. It is 
but justice to say, that the sense and spirit with which she sup- 


* Correspondence of Richardson, vol. iv. p. 290, 291, 292. 
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ports her own views, even when contrary to those of Richardson, 
render her letters the most agreeable in the collection, and consti- 
tute a great difference betwixt her and some of the author’s female 
correspondents, who are satisfied with becoming the echoes of his 
sentiments and opinions. Lady Bradshaigh had a“sister, Lady 
Echlin, who also corresponded with Richardson; but although 
she appears to have been an excellent woman, her letters want 
both the vivacity and talent displayed in those of Lady Bradshaigh. 
Yet Lady Echlin, too, had her moments of ambitious criticism. 
She even tried her hand at reforming Lovelace, as Mrs. Barbauld 
informs us, by the aid of a Dr. Christian; a consummation, as the 
reader will anticipate, much better meant than successfully exe- 
cuted. 

Neither the admiration of the public, the applause of admirers, 
nor the deserved affection of his friends and family, could screen 
this amiable author from his share in the lot of humanity. Besides 
his family misfortunes, Richardson was afflicted with indifferent 
health, in the painful shape of nervous disorders. Sedentary ha- 
bits, and close attention to business, had rendered a constitution de- 
licate which nature had never made strong; and it will readily be 
believed, that the workings of an imagination, constantly labour- 
ing in the fields of fiction, increased, rather than relieved, com- 
plaints, which affected his nerves at an early period. If, as he 
somewhere says, he made the distress of his characters his own, 
and wept for Clarissa and Clementina, as if they had not been the 
creatures of his own fancy, the exhaustion of his spirits must have 
exasperated his malady. His nerves were latterly so much shaken, 
that he could not convey a glass of wine to his mouth, unless it 
was put into a large tumbler; and unable to undergo the fatigue 
of communicating with the principal superintendant of his busi- 
ness, who chanced unluckily to be hard of hearing, all communi- 
cation between them was maintained by means of writing. He 
did not long survive the space assigned by the Psalmist as the or- 
dinary duration of human life. On the 4th of July, 1761, Samuel 
Richardson died, aged seventy-two, and was buried, according to 
his own directions, beside his first wife, in the middle aisle of St. 
Bride’s Church, followed by the affectionate grief of those who 
were admitted to his society, and the sorrow of all who mourned 
over talents uniformly and conscientiously dedicated to the service 
of virtue. The following epitaph was written by his learned 
friend, Mrs. Carter, but is not, we believe, inscribed on his tomb. 


“If ever warm benevolence was dear, 
If ever wisdom gain’d esteem sincere, 
Or genuine fancy deep attention won, 
Approach with awe the dust—of Richardson. 
What though his muse, through distant regions known, 
Might scorn the tribute of this humble stone ; 
Yet pleasing to his gentle shade, must prove 
The meanest pledge of Friendship, and of Love; 
For oft will these, from venal throng’ exil’d, 
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And oft will innocence, of aspect mild, 

And white-robed Charity, with streaming eyes, 

Frequent the cloister where their patron Hes. 
This, reader, learn; and learn from one whose wo 

Bids her wild verse in artless accents flow : 

For, could she frame her numbers to commend 

The husband, father, citizen, and friend ; 

How would her muse display, in equal strain, 

The critic’s judgment, and the writer’s vein'— 

Ah, no! expect not from the chisel’d stone 

The praises graven on our hearts alone. 

There shall his fame a lasting shrine acquire, 

And ever shall his moving page inspire 

Pure truth, fixt honour, virtue’s pleasing lore ; 


While taste and science crown this favoured shore.’’* 


Richardson’s character as a man, after all deductions have been 
made for circumstances and for human frailty, cannot be too highly 
estimated. It remains only to consider him as an author, and, for 
this purpose, to review his literary career, and the productions 
which it gave rise to. 

It was by mere accident that Richardson appears to have struck 
out the line of composition so peculiarly adapted to his genius. 
He had at all times the pen of a ready correspondent; and, from 
his early age, had, as we have seen, been accustomed to lend it to 
others, and to write, of course, under different characters from his 
own. There can be no doubt, that, in the service of the young 
women who employed him as their amanuensis and confidant, this 
natural talent must have been considerably improved ; and as little 
that the exercise of such a power was pleasing to the possessor. 
Chance at length occasioned its being employed in the service of 
the public. The account will be best given in the words of his 
dwn letter to Aaron Hill, who, in common with the public at large, 
had become pressingly anxious to know if there was any founda- 
tion in fact for the history of Pamela. 

**] will now write to your question—Whether there was any 
original ground-work of fact, for the general foundation of Pamela’s 
story? 

** About twenty-five years ago, a gentleman, with whom I was 
intimately acquainted, but who, alas! is now no more! [probably 
the correspondent of fortune and rank, mentioned p. 3.] met with 
such a story as that of Pamela, in one of the summer tours which 
he used to take for his pleasure, attended with one servant only. 
At every inn he put up at, it was his way to inquire after curiosi- 
ties in its neighbourhood, either ancient or modern; and particu- 
larly he asked who was the owner of a fine house, as it seemed to 
him, beautifully situated, which he had passed by, (describing it) 
within a mile or two of the inn. 

‘«It was a fine house, the landlord said. The owner was Mr. 
B-—-—, a gentleman of a large estate in more counties than one. 


* Life of Richardson, vol. i, p. ccxii 
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That his and his lady’s history engaged the attention of every body 
who came that way, and put a stop to all other inquiries, though 
the house and gardens were well worth seeing. The lady, he said, 
was one of the greatest beauties in England; but the qualities of 
her mind had no equal: beneficent, prudent, and equally beloved 
and admired by high and low. That she had been taken at twelve 
years of age, for the sweetness of her manners and modesty, and 
for an understanding above her years, by Mr. B——’s mother, a 
truly worthy lady, to wait on her person. Her parents, ruined by 
suretyships, were remarkably honest and pious, and had instilled 
into their daughter’s mind the best principles. When their mis- 
fortunes happened first, they attempted a little school, in their vil- 
lage, where they were much beloved; he teaching writing and 
the first rules of arithmetic to boys; his wife plain needle-work to 
girls, and to knit and spin; but that it answered not: and, when 
the lady took their child, the industrious man earned his bread by 
day labour, and the lowest kind of husbandry. 

“That the girl, improving daily in beauty, modesty, and gen- 
teel and good behaviour, by the time she was fifteen, engaged the 
attention of her lady’s son, a young gentleman of free principles, 
who, on her lady’s death, attempted, by all manner of temptations 
and devices, to seduce her. That she had recourse to as many in- 
nocent stratagems to escape the snares laid for her virtue; once, 
however, in despair, having been near drowning; that, at last, her 
noble resistance, watchtulness, and excellent qualities, subdued 
him, and he thought fit to make her his wife. That she behaved 
herself with so much dignity, sweetness, and humility, that she 
made herself beloved of every body, and even by his relations, 
who, at first despised her; and now had the blessings both of rich 
and poor, and the love of her husband. 

“The gentleman who told me this, added, that he had the cu- 
riosity to stay in the neighbourhood from Friday to Sunday, that 
he might see this happy couple at church, from which they never 
absented themselves: that, in short, he did see them; that her de- 
portment was all sweetness, ease, and dignity mingled; that he 
never saw a lovelier woman: that her husband was as fine a man, 
and seemed even proud of his choice; and that she attracted the 
respects of the persons of rank present, and had the blessings of 
the poor—The relater of the story told me all this with transport. 

** This, sir, was the foundation of Pamela’s story; but little did 
I think to make a story of it for the press. That was owing to 
this occasion. 

** Mr. Rivington and Mr. Osborne, whose names are on the title- 
page, had long been urging me to give them a little book (which, 
they said, they were often asked after) of familiar letters on the 
useful concerns in common life; and, at last, I yielded to their im- 
portunity, and began to recollect such subjects as I thought would 
be useful in such a design, and formed several letters accordingly. 
And among the rest, I thought of giving one or two as cautions to 
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young folks circumstanced as Pamela was. Little did I think, at 
first, of making one, much less two volumes of it. But, when | 
began to recollect what had, so many years before, been told me 
by my friend, I thought the story, if written in an easy and natu- 
ral manner, suitable to the simplicity of it, might possibly intro- 
duce a new species of writing, that might possibly turn young peo- 
ple into a course of reading different from the pomp and parade of 
romance-writing, and, dismissing the improbable and marvellous, 
with which novels generally abound, might tend to promote the 
cause of religion and virtue. I therefore gave way to enlargement; 
and so Pamela became as you see her. But so little did I hope for 
the approbation of judges, that I had not the courage to send the 
two volumes to your ladies, until I found the books well received 
by the public. 

“While I was writing the two volumes, my worthy-hearted 
wife, and the young lady who is with us, when I had read them 
some part of the story, which I had begun without their knowing 
it, used to come into my little closet every night, with—‘ Have 
you any more of Pamela, Mr. R.? We are come to hear a little 
more of Pamela,’ &c. This encouraged me to prosecute it, which 
I did so diligently, through all my other business, that, by a mé- 
morandum on my copy, I began it Nov. 10, 1739, and finished it 
Jan. 10, 1739-40. And I have often, censurable as I might be 
thought for my vanity for it, and lessening to the taste of my two 
female friends, had the story of Moliere’s O/d Woman in my 
thoughts upon the occasion. 

“If justly low were my thoughts of this little history, you will 
wonder how it came by such an assuming and very impudent pre- 
face. It was thus:—The approbation of these two female friends, 
and of two more, who were so kind as to give me prefaces for it, 
but which were much too long and circumstantial, as I thought, 
made me resolve myself on writing a preface; I therefore, spirited 
by the good opinion of these four, and knowing that the judgments 
of nine parts in ten of readers were but in hanging-sleeves, struck 
a bold stroke in the preface you see, having the umbrage of the 
editor’s character* to screen myself behind.—And thus, sir, all is 
out.’’t 

Pamela, of which the reader has thus learned the origin, ap- 
peared in 174Q, and made a most powerful sensation in the pub- 
lic. Hitherto, romances had been written, generally speaking, in 
the old French taste, containing the protracted amours of princes 
and princesses, told in language coldly extravagant, and metaphy- 
sically absurd. In these wearisome performances, there appeared 
not the most disiant allusion to the ordinary tone of feeling, the 
slightest attempt to paint mankind as it exists in the ordinary 
walks of life—all was rant and bombast, stilt and buskin. It will 


* Under the character of Editor, he gave great commendations to the letters, 
for which he was blamed by some of his friends, 
t Life of Richardson, vol, i. p, Ixix.—Ixxvi. 
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be Richardson’s eternal praise, did he merit no mare, that he tore 
from his personages those painted vizards, which concealed, under 
a clumsy and affected disguise, every thing iike the natural linea- 
ments of the human countenance, and placed them before us bare- 
faced, in all the actual changes of feature and complexion, and all 
the light and shade of human passion. It requires a reader to be 
in some degree acquainted with the huge folios of inanity, over 
which our ancestors yawned themselves to sleep, ere he can esti- 
mate the delight they must have experienced from this unexpected 
return to truth and nature. 

The simplicity of Richardson’s tale aided the effect of surprise. 
An innocent young woman, whose virtue a dissolute master assails 
by violence, as well as all the milder means of seduction, gonquers 
him at last, by persevering in the paths of rectitude; and is re- 
warded, by being raised to the station of his wife, the lawful par- 
ticipator in his rank and fortune. Such is the simple story by 
which the world was so much surprised and affected. 

The judicious criticism of Mrs. Barbauld has pointed out, that 
the character of Pamela is far from attaining a heroic cast of vir- 
tue. On the contrary, there is a strain of cold-blooded prudence 
which runs through all the latter part of the novel, to which we 
are obliged almost to deny the name of virtue. She appears ori- 
ginally to have had no love for Mr. B : no passion to combat 
in her own bosom; no treachery to subdue in the garrison while 
the enemy was before the walls. Richardson voluntarily evaded 
giving this colouring to his tale, because it was intended more for 
edification than for effect; and because the example of a soudrette 
falling desperately in love with a handsome young master, might 
have been imitated by many in that rank of life, who could not 
have defended themselves exactly like Pamela against the object 
of so dangerous a passion. Besides, Richardson was upon prinei- 
ple unwilling to exhibit his favoured characters as greatly subject 
to violent passion of any kind, and was much disposed to dethrone 
Cupid, whom romance writers have installed as the literal sove- 
reign of gods and men. Still, the character of Pamela is some- 
what sunk by the eager gratitude with which she accepts the hand 
of a tyrannical and cruel master, when he could not at a cheaper 
rate make himself master of her person. There is a parade of ge- 
uerosity on his side, and of creeping submission on hers, which 
the case by no means calls for, and unless, like her namesake in 
Pope’s satire, she can console herself with the “ gilt chariot and 
the Flanders’ mares,’’ we should have thought her more likely to 
be happy had she become the wife of poor Mr. Williams, of whose 
honest affection she makes somewhat too politic a use in the course 
of her trials, and whom she discards too coolly when better pros- 
pects seem to open upon her. 

It is, perhaps, invidious to enter too closely upon the general 
tendency of a work of entertainment. But when the admirers of 
Pamela challenged for that work the merit of doing more good 
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than twenty sermons, we demur to the motion. Its good effects 
must of course have operation among young women in circum- 
stances somewhat similar to those of the heroine; and, in that 
rank, it may be questioned, whether the example is not as well 
calculated to encourage a spirit of rash enterprise, as of virtuous 
resistance. If Pamela became’ Esquire B *s lady, it was only 
on account of her virtuous resistance to his criminal attacks; but 
it may occur to a humble maiden, (and the case we believe is not 
hypothetical,) that to merit Pamela’s reward, she must go through 
Pamela’s trials; and that there can be no great harm in affording 
some encouragement to the assailant. We need not add how dan- 
gerous this experiment must be for both parties. 

But we have elsewhere intimated an opinion, that the direct and 
obvious moral to be deduced from a fictitious narrative, is of much 
less consequence to the public, than the mode in which the story 
is treated in the course of its details. If the author introduces 
scenes which excite eyil passions, if he familiarizes the mind of the 
readers with impure ideas, or sophisticates their understanding with 
false views of morality, it will be an unavailing defence, that, in 
the end of his book, he has represented virtue as triumphant. In 
the same manner, although some objections may be made to the 
deductions which the author desired and expected should be drawn 
from the story of Pamela, yet the pure and modest character of 
the English maiden is so well maintained during the work ; her sor- 
rows and afflictions are borne with so much meekness; her little 
intervals of hope or comparative tranquillity break in on her trou- 
bles so much like the specks of blue sky through a cloudy atmos- 
phere, that the whole recollection is soothing, tranquillizing, and 
doubtless edifying. We think little of Mr. B , his character, 
or his motives, and are only delighted with the preferment of our 
favourite, because it seems to give so much satisfaction to herself. 
The pathetic passage, in which she describes her ineffectual attempt 
to escape, may be selected, among many, as an example of the 
beautiful propriety and truth with which the author was able to 
throw himself into the character of his heroine, and to think and 
reason, and express those thoughts and reasons, exactly as she 
must have done had the fictitious incident really befallen such « 
person. 

The inferior persons are sketched with great truth, and may be 
considered as a group of Engiish portraits of the period. In par 
ticular, the characters of the father and mother, old Andrews and 
his wife, are, like that of Pamela herself, in the very best style of 
drawing and colouring; and the interview of the former with his 
landlord, when he inquires after the fate of his daughter, would 
have immortalized Richardson, had he never wrote another line. 

It may be here observed, that, had the author lived in the pre- 
sent day, he would probably have thrown into the character of the 
deeply injured peasant a spirit of manly indignation, which the oc- 
casion demanded. But in Richardson’s time, the bonds of subor- 
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dination in society were drawn very strictly, and he himself ap- 
pears to have had high and exaggerated ideas of the importance of 
wealth and rank, as well as of domestic authority of every kind. 
Mr. B does not seem to have incurred any severe censure 
among his neighbours for the villanies which he practises upon 
Pamela; she herself supposes them more than atoned for by his 
condescension in wedding her, and consents to receive into favour 
even the unwomanly and infamous Mrs. Jewkes, because the old 
procuress had acted a part she should have been hanged for, at the 
command, forsooth, of a generous master. There is want of taste 
in this humiliation ; and a touch of spirit upon the occasion would 
not have misbecome even the all-forgiving Pamela. 

Notwithstanding such defects, which, in fact, only occur to us 
upon a critical perusal, the pleasing simplicity of a tale so true to 
nature commanded the general and enthusiastic applause of the 
public. It was in yain that the mischievous wit of Fielding found 
a source for ridicule in that very simplicity of moral and of inci- 
dent, and gave the world Joseph ndrews, an avowed parody upon 
the Pamela of Richardson. It chanced with that very humorous 
performance, as with the Shepherd’s Meek of Gay, that readers lost 
sight altogether of the satirical purpose with which it was written, 
and were delighted with it on account of its own intrinsic merit. 
We may be permitted to regret, therefore, the tope of mind with 
which Fielding composed a work, in professed ridicule of such ge- 
nius as that of Richardson; but how can we wish that undone, 
without which Parson Adams would not have existed? 

The success of Pamela induced some wretched imitator to carry 
on the story in a continuation, entitled Pamela in High Life. 
This intrusion provoked Richardson to a similar attempt, in which 
he represents Pamela’s husband as reclaimed from the prosecution 
of a guilty intrigue by the patient sorrows of his virtuous wife. 
The work met with the fate of other continuations, and has been 
always justly accounted an unnatural and unnecessary appendage 
to a tale so complete within itself as the first part of Pameda. 

(To be continued.) 





——__— 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
A BREAKFAST IN NEWGATE. 


Returninc from the country, I found myself in the Old Bailey, 
shortly after seven in the morning. I had some difficulty in 
making my way through the crowd there assembled; which I in- 
stantly perceived, from the platform erected in front of Newgate, 
had been brought together to witness one of those mournful exhi- 
bitions which the administration of criminal justice so frequently 
furnishes in this immense metropolis. 

My first impulse was to retreat with all possible expedition, but 
the impediments opposed to my doing so compelled a pause; and 
Vor. VIL. No. 37.—Museum. Cc 
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it then struck me, that however reluctant to witness suffering, 
there was much in the scene before me on which a reflecting mind 
might dwell with interest, if not with advantage. 

The decent gravity of some of the crowd formed a strong con- 
trast to the jocund vivacity of the majority; and this again with 
the important swagger of the constables, who seemed fully to ap- 
preciate the consequence which the modicum of authority, dealt 
out to persons of their standing in society cannot fail to impart. 
Then the anxiety to complete their task, which the workmen who 
were still employed in preparing the scaffold evinced, gave another 
feature perfectly distinct from what had before caught my atten- 
tion, while thé eagerness of the inhabitant housekeepers to let 
“excellent places for seeing,’’ and of certain ambulatory pastry 
cooks to accommodate the rapidly increasing multitude with such 
delicacies as they had for sale, added to the variety, though not to 
the solemnity of the scene. 

Some undertaker’s men were carrying coffins across the road to 
the prison, for the reception of the sufferers afier execution. They 
were much pushed about, and this caused great mirth. I turned 
from the general display of levity with disgust. ** On no account,”’ 
I mentally exclaimed, * will | remain mixed up with such a herd 
of heartless beings. But who am I,” I retorted on myself in the 
next moment, “ that I should thus condemn my fellows, and ‘ bite 
the chain of nature?’ ”’—for what I saw was nature after all. A 
mob, save when depressed by a sense of peril, can never long re- 
frain from some indications of merriment, however awful the sub- 
ject of their meeting. The unfortunate Hackman, in one of his 
letters to Miss Ray, described himself to have been shocked by a 
spectacle of this sort. On the morning of the day on which Dr. 
Dodd suffered, Hackman was at Tyburn. While the multitude 
were expecting the approach of the culprit, an unfortunate pig ran 
among them; and the writer remarks, with indignation, that the 
brutal populace diverted themselves with the animal’s distress, as 
if they had come there to see *‘ a sow baited,” instead of attending 
to behold a fellow creature sacrificed to justice. 

But the pressure of the accumulating thousands was too much 
for me, and I asked a female, who, with an infant in her arms, 
stood full in my way, to let me pass. I was retiring, when the 
carriage of one of the sheriffs drove up to the Sessions House, and 
out stepped my friend Sir Thomas , who, in the performance 
of his duty, came to superintend the last arrangements within the 
prison, and to give the governor a receipt for the bodies of the un- 
fortunates who were to die. 

I was instantly recognised, and the sheriff kindly complimented 
me with the offer of an introduction to the interior. Such polite- 
ness was not to be withstood, and I signified my assent with a 
bow. 

We passed up a staircase, and into a well furnished and carpeted 
apartment. Here I was introduced to the under-sheriff, who, at- 
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tended by half a dozen gentlemen, brought in, like myself, as a 
matter of favour, was about descending to the room in which the 
culprits are pinioned. Sir Thomas, who had bestowed much hu- 
mane attention on the prisoners, inquired, with real solicitude, 
how they had passed the night. His colleague, who had just had 
his person embellished with the insignia of office, replied, ina 
lively tone, “ O, very well, I understand.”? He added with infi- 
nite coolness and intelligence—* But you cannot expect men to 
sleep so well the night before they are hanged as they are likely 
to do afterwards!” 

He looked round in all our faces, as if to collect our suffrages in 

favour of this pleasanisy. His high rank and importance (here, 
prevented any word or sign of displeasure. Most of us lifted our 
upper lip so as just to shew our teeth, thereby intimating that we 
knew he had said a very good thing, at which, but for the painful 
business then in progress, we should be ready to die with laugh- 
ing. 
We now followed the sheriffs through the Sessions House, and 
thence, by a covered passage on the eastern side of the yard of that 
building, to the prison. I shuddered at beholding the numerous 
precautions which experience and ingenuity had suggested to cut 
off hope and prevent escape. Spikes ard pallisades above, and 
doors of massy iron below, appeared in long and terrible array 
against the wretch, who, having eluded the vigilance of the officers 
of the gaol, should attempt, by flight, to save his life. At one of 
the iron doors, we were severally inspected with as much suspi- 
cious care as if we had been seeking to get out, instead of pressing 
forward to be let in. 

At length we reached a gloomy apartment, which, I believe, is 
called the Press-room. Here 1 found rather a fuller attendance 
than I had expected; some eight or ten persons having been ad- 
mitted by another entrance. These had formed in two lines, and 
their eyes were incessantly turned towards the door. I fancied, 
when I made my appearance, that they regarded me with peculiar 
attention, as if for a moment they had mistaken me for a more dis- 
tinguished character than I really was. If I were right in this, 
they certainly were soon undeceived. Mingling with them, I 
looked about me, as I saw them look about. Silence generally 
prevailed. A few whispers were exchanged; and now and then 
such sentences as, “* The time grows shoft’””— They will soon be 
here’’—“* What must their feelings be at this moment?” were 
murmured along the ranks. 

That amelioration of the culprit’s destiny, which, by relieving 
him from the galling fetters heretofore deemed necessary for the 
safe detention of his person, now leaves his mind more perfect 
leisure for communication with his Creator, had not then taken 
place. The approach of the prisoners was signified first by a 
whisper, and then by the clanking of the irons attached to the 
limbs of one of them. It was a dreary morning; and the sombre 
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aspect of the apartment well accorded with the dismal preparations 
of which it was to be the theatre. A block with a small anvil was 
placed near the entrance, by which a miserably attired individual 
was stationed with a candle for the purpose of lighting the work- 
man who attended to remove the irons. The flame of the candle 
was too small to afford a general illumination of the room; but its 
limited power gave to the eye a more distinct view of a little circle 
round the anvil, in which the main objects were the smith, with 
his hammer already grasped; his assistant, and two or three offi- 
cers, were, in the absence of the more important objects of curi- 
osity, eagerly gazed on by some of the party, and by me for one, 
as appendages of the picture not unworthy of notice. 

The sound of the fetters was now close at hand, and the voice 
of the minister who attended the wearer of them, could be heard. 
In the next moment two or three persons entered, and these were 
followed by the ordinary and one of the malefactors. The latter 
looked right and left, as if he had calculated on recognising there 
some friend or relative. A ghastly paleness sat on his cheek, and 
there was an air of disorder in the upper part of his face, which 
his wild but sunken eye, and negligently combed locks joined to 
furnish. The unhappy youth, for he was not more than twenty, 
advanced with a steady step to where the smith expected him. 
He was resigned and tractable. When about to place his foot on 
the block, he untied a band, which had passed round his body to 
sustain the weight of his irons; and as he disengaged it, he let it 
carelessly fall, with an expression in his countenance which told, 
so I iancied, that, in this moment, reflecting he should never want 
it again, the immediate cause and consequence of the miserable 
relief flashed full on his imagination, with all their concomitant 
horrors. But with calmness he attended to the workman, who 
directed him how to stand. He manifested great presence of mind, 
and, I thought, seemed to gaze with something of curiosity on the 
operation, which he contributed all in his power to facilitate. The 
heavy blows echoed through the room, and rudely broke in on the 
low murmurs and whispers which had for some little time been 
the only sounds heard there. A singularly irrational feeling came 
over me. I could have reproved the striker for indecorously 
breaking silence, and even have questioned his humanity for being 
capable of such vigorous exertion at a moment when, as it struck 
me, every thing ought to have presented the coldness and motion- 
less stillness of the grave. 

The rivet was knocked out, the fetters fell to the floor, and the 
prisoner was passed from the anvil to the further extremity of the 
room. A second entered. This was a middle-aged man. Re- 
flection seemed with him to have well performed its duty. Calm 
and undismayed, he advanced to the anvil, apparently unconscious 
of the presence of a single spectator, and wholly occupied with 
meditations on eternity. Having already witnessed that part of 
the preparatory ceremony which he was then to undergo, I with- 
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drew from the circle to observe the other sufferer. He had now 
been joined by the ordinary, and was standing near a table, on 
which several ropes were lying. He was directed to place his 
hands together, and he was then pinioned. Here, again, I felt a 
disposition to criticise the conduct of the officers, like that which 
I had previously experienced while witnessing the labours of the 
smith. The adroitness and merciful despatch which I noticed, I 
could hardly help regarding as meriting censure for the insensibili- 
ty which they marked. Those who have to perform a severe duty 
cannot often properly fulfil their task, and at the same time con- 
ciliate the admiration of the pitying spectator. Lest what I have 
said should be misunderstood, it is right distinctly to say, no want 
of consideration for the feelings of the criminals was evinced. 
The officers who pinioned them, when their work was done, shook 
each by the hand with an appearance of sincere commiseration. 
The matter-of-course way in which they acquitted themselves of- 
fended me, but I had no right to expect that in performing what 
to them were but common-place labours, they should study my 
fastidious notions of fitness and effect. 

But a still greater contrast to the awful character of the prepara- 
tions presented itself. When I drew near the table on which the 
ropes lay, and by which the miscrable being who had most en- 
grossed my attention then stood, i perceived on that very table 
the materials for gambling. Lines passi>g across it, had been in- 
dented to prepare it for a game, I believe the same as that which 
King Henry VIII. took some trouble to put down, under the 
name of “ Shove-groat.”” The strange variety thus placed before 
me—the mingling symbols of dissipation and misery, of pastime 
and of death, caused my mind, already sufficiently excited, to ex- 
perience a sudden emotion which I know not how to convey to 
another. 

The third criminal entered. This was a young man of prepos- 
sessing exterior, who had recently moved in a higher sphere than 
either of his companions in suffering. His cheek was flushed 
when he entered, and he staggered forward, writhing in agony, 
and searcely able to sustain himself. He looked at those who sur- 
rounded him as if he feared to discover some who had known him 
in the day of his pride. It was necessary to support him while 
his irons were being removed. He was attended by a benevolent 
person who commonly assists criminals in their last moments, and 
who, though no ecclesiastic by profession, seemed equal to the 
duty of imparting religious consolation. His voice now contributed 
to soothe his unhappy charge, and in a few moments all that was 
necessary there to be done, had been performed. The hands of 
the culprits were secured, and the halters by which they were to 
perish were thrown round their shoulders. 

The fortitude of the young man first brought in had, till this 
moment, enabled him, though not unmoved, to look with calm- 
ness on the appalling scene. But now, when he saw that but one 
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more ceremony intervened between him and the grave, his resolu- 
tion suddenly failed him. He burst into tears, and a wild shriek 
of “ O my mother—my poor mother,’’ embodied in speech a por- 
tion of the agony which raged in his bosom. He was conducted 
to a bench, on which his fellows had just been seated. A glass of 
water was handed to him, with which he moistened his fevered 
lips, and the voice of devotion again claimed attention, and com- 
manded silence. 

In that moment few, if any, of the spectators remembered the 
crimes of those they looked upon. Every mind was solely occu- 
pied with the terrible punishment about to be inflicted. 

But distressing as the scene was, before it closed I was suffi- 
ciently myself to recognise, with satisfaction, the majestic march 
of justice—the resolute, but humane administration of the law. It 
was sad to behold the ghastly pictures of despair then breathing, 
but destined so speedily to cease to breathe. Such scenes are ren- 
dered familiar to us in romance, but to gaze on the reality, and to 
feel that, pity as we may, no joyful denouement can be furnished 
to avert the contemplated sacrifice, occasions for the time exeru- 
ciating sorrow. But while I felt this, and was persuaded that each 
of all who were with me (however idle the curiosity which brought 
him there) would have been glad for himself to have given them 
life and freedom, I admired the serene determination which still 
urged on the proceedings, and the sorrowful concurrence which 
attended them. It was the triumph of civilization, to behold every 
effort made to soothe calamity, without any abandonment of the 
forfeit justly claimed on behalf of society. 

The sheriffs inquired if the unfortunates had any thing to im- 
part, or any request to make. Answered in the negative—they 
added their voices to those of their religious assistants, to assure 
them of their hopes—that they would find that mercy in another 
world, which the laws and the interests of their fellow creatures 
denied them in this. 

This language, however suited to the occasion, had been so often 
addressed to them, that the sufferers received it almost as a matter 
of course, and made little or no reply, but looking up to Heaven, 
they at least seemed to feel that thither alone could their thoughts 
be advantageously directed. 

They continued sitting on the bench or form to which they had 
been led. From time to time the sheriffs referred to their watches. 
The under sheriff, who had been doing the same, now exhibited 
his time-piece to his superior. It wanted five minutes to eight. 
Sir Thomas, by a slight inclination of the head, intimated that he 
comprehended what was intended to be conveyed. 

« Had we not better move?” he inquired, addressing himself, 
in a tone but little above a whisper, to the ordinary. 

‘“‘T think we had,” the functionary just mentioned rejoined— 
** the last time, you know, we were rather late.”’ 

The under sheriff waved his hand for the spectators to stand 
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aside. His gesture was promptly attended to. The sheriffs, hold- 
ing their wands in their hands, then presented themselves as ready 
to march in procession. Immediately after them the minister ap- 
peared, with his open book: the culprits were next brought for- 
ward, and placed immediately behind him. The spectators, who 
had given way on the sides, prepared to bring up the rear, were 
admonished by the under sheritf not to press on the sufferers; and 
strange as it may seem, the intrusive curiosity of some of the 
party, impressed upon me a belief that this hint was not altogether 
unnecessary. 

No further delay was allowed. The sheriffs moved on: the or- 
dinary, the culprits, and the officers did the same; and that class 
of attendants to which | belonged followed. I shall not easily for- 
get the circumstances of this brief, but melancholy progress. The 
faltering step—the deep-drawn sigh—the mingling exclamations 
of anguish and devotion which marked the advance of the victims 
—the deep tones of the reverend gentleman who now commenced 
reading a portion of the burial service, and the tolling of the prison 
bell, which, as we proceeded through some of the most dreary 
passages of the gaol, burst on the ear, rendered the whole spectacle 
impressive beyond description. 

Few steps suiliced to conduct us to the small room, or entrance- 
hall, into which the debtor’s door opens, and from this we saw the 
ladder which the criminals were to ascend, and the scaffold on 
which they were to die. I was on the alert to detect any sudden 
emotion which this spectacle might cause, but could not perceive 
that it had the slightest effect. The minds of the sufferers had 
been so prepared, that a partial view of the machine to which they 
were being conducted, seemed to give no additional shock. No 
further pause was deemed necessary. The clock was striking 
eight, and the ordinary and the youth first brought to the press- 
room, immediately passed up the ladder. To the two culprits 
that remained, the gentleman whom I have already mentioned 
offered his services, and filled up with a prayer the little interval 
which elapsed, before the second was conducied to the platform. 

I heard from without the murmur of awe, of expectation, and 
pity, which ran through the crowd in front of the prison, and step- 
ping on a small erection to the left of the door, gained a momen- 
tary glimpse of a portion of the immense multitude, who, uncover- 
ed, and in breathless silence, gazed on the operations of the exe- 
eutioners. I retreated just as the third halter had been adjusted. 
The finisher of the law was in the act of descending, when the 
under sheriff addressed him— 

“Is every thing quite ready?” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“‘ Then take care and draw the bolt out smartly.—Now, don’t 
bungle it.” 

‘* No, Sir—you may depend upon it,’’ was the answer. And 
the obsequious anxiety of the hangman to seem polite and obliging, 
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his apparent zeal to give satisfaction, though very natural, seemed 
to me not a little curious. 

Prayers, which had been interrupted for a moment, while the 
last awiul ceremony was in progress, were resumed. As he read 
them, I saw the clergyman fix his eye on the executioner with a 
peculiar expression. He drew his handkeremef from his pocket, 
and passed it slightly over his upper lip. This was the fatal signal. 
A lumbering noise, occasioned by the falling of part of the appas 
ratus, announced that it had been obeyed. 

In that moment, a rush from the scaffold forced me from the 
door. The sheriffs, the under sheriff, the ordinary, the gentle- 
man who had assisted him in preparing the sufferers for eternity, 
and several other persons quitted the platform as expeditiously as 
possible, that they might not behold the final agonies of the un- 
happy men. Sir Thomas took me by the arm as he passed, and 
signified that he wished me to accompany him. I did so. Again 
I marched through the passages which I had recently traversed. 
Two minutes brought me to the door of the room te which I had 
first been conducted. Here my friend accosted me with his natu- 
ral firmuess of tone, which before had been considerably subdued 
by humane emotions, and said— 

* You must breakiast with us.’ 

I started at the unsentimental idea of eating the moment after 
quitting so awful a spectacle, as that which I have attempted to 
describe. But I had not sufficient energy to resist the good will 
which rather unceremoniously handed me in. Here I found the 
other sheriff, the ordinary, the under sheriff, the city marshal, 
and one or two of the individuals I had previously met, already 
seated. 

** Well, it is all over,” said Sir Thomas, as he took his seat at 
the table. 

** Yes, it is,” said the ordinary, in the same tone which I had 
heard a few moments before, and admired as appropriately solemn. 
* It is all over, and—~”’ putting his cup and saucer to the under 
sheriff, who prepared to pour out the tea—*‘ I am very glad of it.”’ 

** | hope you do not mean the breakfast is all over,’’ remarked 
the sheriff, whose wit I had previously admired, “ for I have had 
none yet.”’ 

The moment had not arrived at which humour like this could 
be duly appreciated, and I did not observe that any of the com- 
pany gave even that sort of note of face for a laugh which we had 
all used half an hour before. 

Our conversation turned naturally on the manner in which the 
sufferers had conducted themselves: on the wishes they had ex- 
pressed, and the confessions they had made. 

But while I looked on the hospitably spread table, I could not 
help connecting operations rather different in their character, which 
must have been going on at the same moment. “In my mind’s 
eye,’ I saw the attendants carrying the fowl and eggs to the 
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breakfast table, while the sheriffs and their guests were conducting 
the snflerers to the scaffold. 

From what | have already said, it must be inferred that the first 
speeches which accomplished the circuit of the table, were of a 
very serious character. But, mingled with them, some common 
breakfast-table requests and civilities caught my attention, as sin- 
gular from their association. ‘The performance of duties the most 
important cannot relieve man from the necessity of claiming his 
** daily bread,’ and I do not know that it is any reproach toa 
clergyman that he is not distinguished by versatility of manner. 
The abrupt transition from the gravity of the pulpit to the flippancy 
of the bar I should not admire; but the consistency of the reverend 
gentleman here attracted my notice. I had been just listening to 
him while he repeated, with devotional elongation, the solemn 
words of the burial service; and when I heard him with the same 
elongation of sound, address himself to me—* Shall I trouble you 
to cut up the fowl—can I help you to some tongue, sir?” I con- 
fess that I felt tempted not to laugh, but to comment om the oddly 
contrasted feelings which the same voice, thus variously exerted, 
inspired, 

Horror struck, as I had been, at the first mention of the unfeel- 
ing word “ breakfast,’? my excuse for staying was to see if others 
could eat. That / should take food was quite out of the question. 
But the wing of a fowl having been put on my plate, I thought it 
would be rudeness to reject it. I began to eat, inwardly reflecting 
that my abstinence would nothing benefit those whose sufferings 
I had still in my memory; and improving on this reconciling 
thought, I presently detected myself holding my plate for a second 
supply. ** O sentiment!’ I mentally exclaimed, “ what art thou 
when opposed to a breakfast?” 

By the time we had disposed of our first cup of tea, we had got 
through the pious reflections which each of us had to offer on the 
particular occasion which had brought us together, and conversa- 
tion started in a livelier vein. The gentleman who had assisted 
the ordinary, by praying with the culprits, gaily remarked to him, 
with a benevolent chuckle on his face, that ‘hey (meaning himself 
and the reverend gentleman) had succeeded in refuting the unita- 
rian principles which A———— (one of the sufferers) had for some 
time avowed. The look which answered this speech, reminded 
me, I know not why, of the organist’s comment on the organ 
blower’s assertion, that ‘hey had played famously well. 

“ Ay,”’ said the minister, “I knew it would be so. I told him 
so immediately after sentence. But, after all, what can we say 
for a recantation dictated by the dread of early death?” 

‘“* Very true!”” was my exclamation, as the reverend gentleman 
looked as if he expected me to say something. 

** At any rate,”’ whispered a gentleman well known in the city, 
with whom I had formerly done a little business in the funds, “ it 
gives a man something of an option.” 

Vor. VII. No. 37.—Museum. D 
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This technical application of a favourite stock-exchange word 
produced a general smile round the table, and I could not help 
contributing to lengthen it by replying— 

«* You mean, perhaps, that it gives him a cad/.”” 

But the lively sheriff, of whose witticisms I have already made 
honourable mention, cut me out of my share of applause altogether, 
as clean as a whistle, by instantly rejoining— 

“The put you mean, for, in this ease, the party was going for 
the fall.”’ 

Of course there was no standing this, and we all joined in the 
laugh. 

We were however brought back to gravity through the alarm 
expressed by the minister, at the idea of his having taken cold 
through officiating that morning without his wig. 

This introduced, I cannot tell how, some remarks on the head, 
which led to a disquisition on craniology. On this subject the 
witty sheriff was very amusing. J said some tolerably lively 
things; but the ordinary beat us all hollow, when it was contend- 
ed that the disposition and the mind might be known from the ex- 
terior of the skull, by remarking that he had now an additional 
reason to regret having come there without his wig. 

With this epigrammatic touch he took his leave, I and the rest 
of the company laughing heartily, and having eaten as heartily as 
we then laughed. The facetious sheriff now had it all his own 
way, and said several things, nearly, or perhaps, quite as good as 
those which I have already placed on record. We were thus plea- 
santly engaged, when the aide-de-camp of the gallant officer in the 
blue and gold,—one of the city marshal’s men, entered to announce 
that it was past nine o’clock, and to ask if any of the company 
chose to see the bodies taken down. 

** The bodies!”’ I repeated to myself, and the application of that 
word to those whom I had previously heard mentioned but by 
their names, recalled my thoughts which had somehow strayed 
from the business of the morning into unlooked-for cheerfulness, 
and presented, in that simple expression, an epitome of all that had 
moved my wonder, curiosity, and commiseration. 

Again we passed through those parts of the prison which I had 
twice before traversed. We advanced with a quicker step than 
when following those whom we now expected to see brought to 
us. But with all the expedition we could use, on reaching the 
room from which the scaffold could be seen, we found the “ bodies” 
already there. Nor was this, in my opinion, the least striking 
scene which the morning brought under my observation. The 
dead men were extended side by side, on the stone floor. The 
few persons present gazed on them in silence, duly impressed with 
the melancholy spectacle. But in this part of the building a cop- 
per is established, in which a portion of the provisions for its in- 
mates is prepared. There was a savoury smell of soup, which we 
could not help inhaling while we gazed on death. The cooks toe 
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were in attendance, and though they, as became them, did all in 
their power to look decorously dismal, well as they managed their 
faces, they could not so divest themselves of their professional pe- 
culiarities, as not to awaken thoughts which involuntarily turned 
to ludicrous or festive scenes. Their very costume was at variance 
with the general gloom, and no sympathy could at once repress 
the jolly rotundity of their persons. 

I turned my eyes from them, wishing to give myself wholly up 
to religious meditation during the moments of my stay. Just then 
the executioner approached. Sir Thomas desired him to remove 
the cap from the face of one of the sufferers. He prepared to com- 
ply—but his first act was to place his hand on the more prominent 
features and press them together. This, on inquiry being made, I 
learned was done that the bystanders might not be shocked by 
witnessing any distortion of countenance. Sir Thomas smiled at 
the anxiety of the man to make it appear that his work had been 
well performed. The cap was then withdrawn. There was no- 
thing terrific in the aspect of the deceased. I recognised the fea- 
tures of the young man who had been so wildly, so violently agi- 
tated, when about to suffer. Now pain was at an end, apprehen- 
sion was no more, and he seemed in the enjoyment of sweet re- 
pose. His countenance was tranquil as that of a sleeping infant, 
and happier than the infant, his rest was not in danger of being 
disturbed. While reflecting on the change which a single hour 
had sufficed to produce, I could hardly help regarding as idle the 
sorrow, the pity, and the self-reproach for momentary forgetful- 
ness of these, which I had felt and breathed within that period. 
I almost accused the sufferers of weak:.ess, for showing themselves 
depressed as they had been, while I felt disposed, seeing their 
griefs were, to all appearance, terminated for ever, to demand with 
the poet, 

“ And what is death we so unwisely fear?” 
and to answer as he replies to himself, 


“ An end of all our busy tumults here.” 
[Anight’s Quarterly Mag. 
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Recollections of Foreign Travel, on Life, Literature, and Self- 
Knowledge. By Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart. 2 vols. London. 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, Paternoster- 
Row. 1825. 


We know not well in what way to satisfy all our own feelings 
in reviewing these volumes. The author is a high-born and high- 
bred gentleman, of unspotted character, amiable we cannot doubt 
in all really important matters, and entitled unquestionably to re- 
spect as the possessor of very considerable talents, and various ex- 
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tremely elegant accomplishments. He is now well stricken in 
years, and complains that he has been ill used by the world. Our 
inclination, therefore, would lead us, if he only were concerned, 
to speak of his work with nothing but kindness and respect. But 
we are constrained to say, that he who writes a book must be con- 
tented to have it considered in more points of view than one, and 
to add that the publication of Sir Egerton Brydges appears to us 
to be calculated to produce much more of evil than of good among 
those who are likely to read it. 

These, to be sure, are not very many; but Sir Egerton is one, 
and perhaps stands at the head, of a class of persons, who, without 
having much influence individually, affect to no inconsiderable de- 
gree the general mind of the public, by the pertinacity of their 
united exertions. Above all, such authors as this are extremely 
dangerous to young minds. Youths possessing some share of natu- 
ral sensibility, but nothing like the strength of original genius or 
even talent, are induced to take up the views of persons who write 
in a tone extremely flattering to their self love, and encouraged by 
their idle talk to make literature the business of their lives, to the 
total.ruin, not of fortune merely, but of all peace of mind. The 
eternal can/, in other words, of Sir Egerton and his associates, is, 
that the publie voice affords no rule whatever as to the real cha- 
racter of new works of literature—that criticism is nothing but 
mockery and malignity—that every one must rely entirely upon 
himself. To this is generally annexed some enunciation of a 
theory, than which nothing we cenceive is more dangerous to 
young, sensitive, and imbecile minds: the theory, namely, that the 
only thing of real value in literature is the expression of what one 
actually feels in consequence of what one actually meets with in 
the world, and that art, arrangement, condensation, patient elabo- 
ration, revision, and correction, are only so many names for the 
trickery by which second-rate beings attempt in vain to hide their 
deficiency in genius. 

That one word genius has done more harm than any thing in 
the vocabulary. It has been prostituted til] it has lost all meaning. 
Not a beardless driveller in the land who does not expect, if he 
produces a sonnet on a rose leaf, that we shall see genius in his 
bauble. Genius, so help us, inspires the leading articles of our 
newspapers—the small print of our magazines is redolent of genius! 

Sir Egerton himself is very superior in talents to those who run 
the greatest risk of being misled by his speculations, and ruined 
by following his example. He, moreover, although he rails at 
lady Fortune, in good set terms, was born to a competent estate, 
and succeeded in middle life to a splendid one. It is no great mat- 
ter, therefore, to him and his, that he has occupied himself from 
twenty to sixty-two in writing and publishing works, not one of 
which ever paid, we honestly believe, the paper-maker and the 
printer. But this is not the situation of many of those who, in 
opening manhood, feel the movements of literary ambition in the 
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absence of that sort of power of mind and talent which alone can 
enable any man to gain any thing like Fortune, or any thing like 
Fame, worthy of the name, by devoting himself to the pursuits of 
literature as his occupation. We are sickened when we think of 
the multitudes of naturally amiable tempers that have been for ever 
soured and embittered by the indulgence in such dreams. 

Sir Egerton’s primary object seems to be to show that what he 
calls genius is a thing that of necessity incapacitates a man for 
mixing in the ordinary society and business of the world, and that 
is injured and degraded exactly in proportion as the possessor suf- 
fers himself so to blend in the common stream of life. Now this 
is a doctrine exceedingly acceptable, no doubt, to many young per- 
sons who prefer lounging in a green lane over a Coleridge or a 
Collins, to the ignoble fatigue of copying briefs or pounding me- 
dicines. These are all, in their own estimation, lads of genius, 
and Sir Egerton Brydges, and all his knot, assure them that they 
will play false to God and Nature if they do not set their faces de- 
cidedly against the shop. We must quote a few of the passages 
in which this sort of thing is inculcated, and see whether a few 
plain hints of our own may not rob them of their poison. Thus, 


«Common business is but the conflict of, or with, shufflers and gamblers who 
play with loaded dice.” 


Again, 


“1am only fit for the calm of domestic society; for solitude, musing, reading, 
writing, and a short and quiet stroll in the open air, If these are proofs of want of 
talent, or of inutility to life, | must submit. In the course of my life, I have been 
drawn at times a good deal into the vortex of business; but I have been as con- 
stantly its victim, as I have been engaged in it: the most stupid fellow always beat 
me ;—and he beat me perhaps more easily in proportion to his stupidity: the sharp 
edge of my temper was always blunted, or turned back upon me by his callous- 
ness. I wish it had been my fate never to have mingled with the world.” 


Again, 


“Men of business and professional men have no conception of any thing done 
for general purposes,” 


Again, 


“In the course of a long life, a strenuous author of genius accumulates a mass 
of golden ore, which puts him beyond much fear of being removed from the emi- 
nence that he has raised; loose, careless gatherings may slide from under his 
feet, or be shaken by the winds of caprice, or slights of thoughtless negligence; 
but perseverance will settle his labours into a firm and large consistence, sufficient 
both in size and strength to become durable. ; - 

“| have not the presumption to suppose myself one of this order; but I still go 
on to do my best; and by the uninterrupted performance of my daily task, to 
swell, though slowly, yet with certainty, my not unvirtuous labours into something, 
which, by their quantity at least, shall have some weight. (//) cannot believe that 
many would have toiled with a spirit so unbroken under such mighty trials, as it 
has been my lot to endure. 1 cannot reason on my ardour for literature,—my 
reason would have abandoned it thirty years ago; but it is somehow a part of my 
being; I cannot separate it from me; I live for it, and in it; I rise to it in the 
morning; I go to my rest with it; and think of it at midnight, and in my sleep. 
Thave, however, at last, almost laid books aside, and am conversunt only with my own 
thouchis. ‘These thoughts never fail me; every day presents them in abundance ; 
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and I hope with some diversity and novelty. I know with what anxiety I apply 
my thoughts, how much of intenseness is spent upon them; and how deeply and 


sincerely | search for truth. ; 
“it is human nature to find fault; and my endeavours have yet met with but 


sparing and rare encouragement.” 
Again, 
“1 do not think that men of the world can be poets.” 
Again, 


“If nature does not implant the faculty and bent in us, we cannot be poets; 
and if it does, we cannot be men of the world. A wit is commonly a man of the 
world, because his field of action is placed in watching, elucidating, and exposing 
what lies upon the surface of human manners; but he has scarce ever any heart, 
any fixed opinions, or any deep judgment. 

“I never yet read with the smallest emotion of favour the life of any poet, who 
had not a character marked, peculiar, or over-ruling. I can forgive eccentricities 
occasionally perverse ; I can forgive some fitful indulgencies even of absurdity or 
folly; but I cannot forgive a cold, cautious, calculating, sneering, scornful pru- 
dence—what is vulgarly called shrewd sense: but it is nothing but an ungenerous, 
selfish, plotting, fraudulent, ambushed cunning; it never was, and never will, it 
cannot be, united to imagination and feeling. There are those who would have 
every thing treated lightly, as if it was to be admired or neglected at will or con- 
venience; gone through with indifference, as it were for fashion; and played with, 
in a tone and manner as if it was done by a civil condescension from secret and 
mysterious greatness. If poetry be a solid fruit of the mind, if it be an imbodi- 
ment of truth, then the pleasures and feelings in which it deals cannot be inap- 
plicable to actual life.” 

Now what does all this amount to? Let us see who are the real 
great Geniuses of the world. Homer—does any one read him and 
believe that he was a man only fitted for, and accustomed to, a 
quiet fireside, and a stroll among the daffodillies? A&schylus—was 
he not a stirring politician and valiant soldier through life? Pindar 
—was he not a politician and a high priest? Thucydides—was he 
not an active soldier and statesman? What was Julius Casar?— 
Tacitus ?—Cicero?—-Sallust?—Juvenal?—Was Dante a moper?— 
Was Bacon nothing but a man of contemplative genius ?—Was 
not Milton a schoolmaster and afterwards a Secretary to Cromwell? 
—Was not Shakspeare himself a merry good-natured player, who 
framed the very greatest works of human genius in the mere in- 
tervals of his professional labours? —Was not Swift a busy church- 
man and politician all through life? What was Clarendon?—What 
was Burns himself, (of whom Sir Egerton Brydges is so fond of 
speaking)—a ploughman, a farmer, an exciseman !—What is Scott? 
—has he not been all his life a lawyer, and is he not at this moment 
both a law-officer, occupied in that capacity the best part of the 
day, during the greater part of the year, and a great farmer and 
planter to boot, to say nothing of living eternally in company ? 

The only answer which THE MOPING scHOOL can bring to all 
this, is an assertion that these men of genius have done what they 
have done in spite of their situations, and would have done much 
better things had they been merely men of genius. Now our re- 

joinder is not far to seek. Produce, ye of the quiet stroll, the 
names of the first-rate authors who belong to your school. Take 
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the world from Adam to Macadam, and show us what you can 
bring forth. 

You have, you admit, no first-rate. That you have, notwith- 
standing, a few men of real genius, we admit. You have Collins, 
Wordsworth, and one or two more; but it is our opinion, and we 
venture to say it is the opinion of all mankind, that all these would 
have been worth fifty times more than they are, had they been 
eompelled to take a hearty part in the active business of life. As 
for Byron, we cannot permit you to claim him as a subject of tri- 
umph. He permitted some wounds of vanity (inflicted by base 
hands) to drive him out of the society for which he was born, and 
from the duties which his rank entailed on him. But even as it 
was, he only went from good company to bad, and bestowed on 
eternal journeyings, pistol-practisings, and gio-twist, the time 
which might have been, with at least as much advantage to his ge- 
nius, bestowed upon the proper occupations of an English landlord 
and legislator. Do you suppose that his genius was more benefited 
by his secluded intercourse with Miss Guiccioli, than it would 
have been by a flirtation of equal intensity, carried on in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, &c.? Do you seriously opine, that he wrote better 
poems by drinking toddy with Medwin, &c., than he would have 
done, had he staid at home to imbibe sound constitutional port in 
Albemarle Street, or balmy Lafitte in Whitehall? Was Hollands 
safer for a man of genius than Holland house? Is the solitary in- 
dulgence of chewing more suitable to a man of genius than the 
soul-soothing conviviality of the cigarium?—But these refined peo- 
ple will not look whither their own theory would carry them. 

Having in this way done their utmost to persuade young persons 
of the class we have indicated, to cut themselves off from the ordi- 
nary occupations of life as unworthy of genius, the next thing is 
to protract their delusion, by leading them to undervalue entirely 
the reception which their efforts in the walk to which they have 
thus exclusively devoted themselves, may happen to meet with from 
the public. This, however meant, is, in its effects, the most genu- 
ine cruelty. But let us see how the Leader (too good for the 
place) of the MopinG scHOOL ehunciates his dogma: 

“ There is something so perverse in our human destiny, that it seldom happens 
that the attainment of our desires satisfies us, even when they are rational. We 
wish for honourable faine, it seldom comes; but if it comes, we find scarce any 
enjoyment in it; it turns out to be a shadow. The absence of it is a grief, its pre- 
sence is no happiness. 

“It does not alwas fall on those who deserve it; witness Milton, who was very 
little neticed, and still less praised bu his contemporaries; a neglect tor wiuch it is 
idle to attempt to account, by ascribing it to the prejudices entertained against 
his political character, because, till the Restoration, his politics would have recc.m- 
me) ded, not depressed, him; and yet the neglect of his poctry was always the 
same, though his Comus, &c. had been published at least twenty-five years before 
the return of Charles If. At the same time, numerous contemptible versifiers on 
both sides were in possession of great celebrity.” 


Again— 
“Ile who bas not the public with him will not have friends sincerely with him: 
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he must be every thing to himself. I dare say that Milton had not a friend in his 
own day who thought him equal to Cowley, or even to Wailer, and that he look- 
ed down upon them, when such opinions were unguardedly let out, not perhaps 
directly, but by inference from the tone of their conversations, with calm but 
pitying complacence.” , 

Again— 


“Sometimes fame falls where it is merited, as in Lord Byron’s case; but not 
often! Lord Byron had, perhaps, a greater excess of it than ever happened to a 
real poet in his life; and it was the more extraordinary, because it was unwilling 
and extorted fame.” 

Again— 


“ Collins burnt all the copies of his inimitable Odes, because they would not 
sell; and Warton’s History of English Poetry, after forty years, is not yet reprint- 
ed; and was long, I believe, a drug in the market. At the same time, Hayley’s 
Triumphs of Temper went through several rapid editions.” 


Again, more concisely still :— 


“If the vor populi be the vor Det, then the vor Dei is as uncertain as the blow- 
ing of the wind, which blows from the north to-day and from the south to-morrow.” 


Or thus: 
“On what true genius has fame come in his lifetime equal to his deserts ?” 


Now, let us look fora moment at the examples which Sir Egerton 
has produced. Milton, in the first place, was, it seems, nobody 
in his own time. On the contrary, his intellectual power was ac- 
knowledged by every body who was capable of understanding 
any thing of the matter. He was known and celebrated all over 
Europe as one of the first of men, and he held in his own country 
the high office of conductor of all the foreign correspondence of 
Oliver Cromwell! But the Paradise Lost was not popular when 
it was first published, and therefore no poet ought to reverence the 
opinion of the public! Did it never occur to Sir Egerton, that the 
age in which Milton’s poetry was overlooked was an age in which 
every thing that had any connexion with the imaginative faculties 
of man was despised by those who had the guidance of the publie 
mind in England? Was he ignorant, that if Milton, as a poet, was 
little thought of, then Homer, Shakspeare, every great poet the 
world had ever known, was equally the object of contemptuous in- 
difference to the sour and malignant spirit of predominating fana- 
ticism! Did he not know that that was the time also in which the 
Parliament of England sold by auction, to foreigners, the most 
magnificent collection of pictures and statues that England has 
ever yet possessed, because they preferred a few paltry thousands 
to all the works of genius that humanity had ever treasured? As 
for Cowley and Waller, they were never popular until after the 
Restoration; they were both genuine poets, moreover, at the worst; 
and if it be true (which we prodigiously doubt) that they were 
more popular poets than Milton even then, what would this prove, 
except the intensity to which political feelings predominated, in an 
age which had witnessed the decapitation of an English king, by 
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the hands of a cold-blooded faction, from which all Milton’s ge- 
nius had not been able tu keep him aloof? What lesson can any 
poet of these peace:ul days gather from this obvious anomaly ? 

Collins is another of his examples. It seems his Odes did not 
sell well just at first, and he burnt the lumber copies! The fact is, 
that Collins died at thirty-six, within a very few years after his 
Odes were first published. Considering the very small extent of 
his poetical productions, and the very small class of readers for 
whom they were, or ever could be adapted, we think it no wonder 
at all that he should not have become in a moment the possessor 
of any very high and commanding degree of popularity. He was 
admired, however, by Samuel Johnson, and by all the best judges 
of his time; and we beg to ask whether he is now, or whether it 
is at all likely that Collins ever will be, a popular author with 
more than a very small circle of highly refined readers. He did 
not play for the great game, and he did not win it. 

But “ sometimes fame falls where it is merited, as in Lord By- 
ron’s case, but nor orren!”’ Here is the thunderbolt indeed. Not 
often!—Did Aaschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Pindar, Aristopha- 
nes, Menander, Aristotle, Plato, Demosthenes—did none of these 
men deserve the instant and consummate fame which their works 
brought them? Were Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Cesar, 
&e. &c., all neglected classics? Was Dante--was Petrarch, “ the 
friend of princes’’—was Ariosto—was Tasso neglected? Was not 
Chaucer the favourite of Edward ?—was it not “ the sweet swan of 
Avon” that winged 

“ those flights upon the banks of Thames, 

‘That so did take Eliza and our James?” 
Were Dryden, Pope, Swift, Addison, Johnson, Burke—were they 
all mere exceptions to the rule, that contemporary fame falls “ not 
often’? on those who merit it? 

The fact is, that all our great English authors have been, as au- 
thors, eminently successful, with, at the utmost, the one exception, 
already (if it be one) sufficiently accounted for, of Milton. Chau- 
cer made a fortune—the best test of fame; so did Spenser (though 
he lost it afterwards). Shakspeare died. the richest man in Strat- 
ford upon Avon, and in the best house thereof. His granddaughter 
was a great heiress, and married into a great family ; and it was in 
“the house that Will built”? that Maria Henrietta held her court 
when she stayed at Stratford. Dryden was an imprudent man; 
yet even he made by his writings, upon an average, £500 a year, 
from the time he commenced authorship till the day of his death; 
and that, if one thinks of the time, was no inconsiderable sum. In 
fact, it was quite equal to £1500 at present. Pope died as rich as 
a Jew—Swilt ditto. Addison became a secretary of state through 
his literature only. Johnson did not make a fortune, only because 
he was the most indolent great man that ever the world saw. 

At all events these men, and an innumerable company besides, 
had abundance ef contemporary fame; and is it against this cluud 
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of witnesses that we are to have a single, at the best ¢econd-class, 
poet like Collins, ay, or fifty Collinses, set up, as proving that the 
public may be right occasionally, but is almost always wrong? 

We believe the fact to be, that the public has, in all ages of the 
world, erred much more on the generous side than the other; and 
that for any one given example of under-rated merit, we could, it 
it were worth our while. produce, at half an hour's notice, a bun 
dred examples of over-rated merit. Pause, ye young men of ge 
nius, ere ye lay to your souls the flattering unction of Sir Egerton. 
Believe, if ye will, in the general, that 

« There is nothing more magnificent than that calm self-confidence which, judg 
ing rightly of, its own powers aml merits, goes calmly on, not only withouta cheer, 
but in defiance of daily impediments and unappeasable opposition ;” 
but do not quite so easily sct it down that there is any thing of the 
‘calmly magnificent’ about those efforts of your own genius whdcl 
nobody cheers, those aspirations which meet with nothing but 
‘daily impediments and unappeasable opposition.” 

We mentioned in the outset, that one of their favourite notions 
was, that a poct could do no good except by painting directly from 
himself. This is continually recurred to. 

“Had Lord Byron’s mind been only accustomed to a narrow extent of scenery, 
instead of what was at once most varied and most magnificent, his poetical inven- 
tions could never have possessed! the splemlour and sublimity which show such as 
tonishing powers. Action and interest characterize his poetical inventions, as they 
characterize his life; all he writes is vivid emotion, and often burning passion 
Lhe figures come forth from the canvass, and stand embodied, with breath or 
their lips, and the blood trembling througi their veins. The author knew by ex 
perieace so much of what he painted, that his imagination always raised something 
tike reality.” 

Now, what does all this come to? Are Lord Byron’s murders, 
&e. a bit more /raisemblables, horrible, black, appalling, than 
those of Shakspeare, who, honest man, never, that we know of, 
saw any thing even of happy old England but what lies between 
Warwick Castle and Ludgate Hill? Is it not obvious that the in 
tended compliment, were it merited, would turn out to be a vir- 
tual sneer? Is he not the greatest poet who can from imagination 
alone achieve the most? But, after all, what did Byron ever see 
of the characters that he has represented ? He wrote about blood and 
daggers—but we doubt if ever he witnessed the shedding of any 
thing more deadly than champagne. He enjoyed himself extreme 
ly in the Levant, for he was very fond of fine scenery, pretty wo 
men, pretty horses, and a real quid of tobacco. 

The high contempt professed by our author and his friends fou 
the vor populi, is naturally accompanied on the part of Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges with a sovereign disgust for almost every thing that 
happens, in our own particular time, to be excessively popular 
Lord Byron (and he is dead) seems to be the solitary exception; 
and novels are par excellence the objects of utter scorn. Take the 
following specimen, which, but for other things to be hereafte: 
noticed, might almost, we think, convict the writer of lunaey— 
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“ What novel has outlasted the manners of its age? Who now reads Fielding, 
Smollet, Richardson, Mackenzie, Burney, Radcliffe, Charlotte Smith ? Who reads 
Boccacio, Don Quixote, Gil Blas, Gulliver, Robinson Crusoe? Pompous editions 
of them are sometimes printed to look handsome on library shelves; but nobody 
luoks into them, unless to inspect a new set of illustrative engravings. Nothing 
continues to be read for generations (not even history) but standard poetry ot 
pure and rich ore.” 


Who reads Cervantes, Fielding, Gil Blas, Gulliver, Boceacio, 
Julia de Roubigne, or Robinson Crusoe? But in truth this is too 
solemn folly. Who does not, expect the Mopers? 

Wir is popular, it seems; and wit itself falls under the ban of 
Balaam. 


“Edward Philips calls Ericram the fag end of poetry; and we were always 
taught at school to consider Martial in the meanest class of genius; but it is al- 
ways found, even among boys, to be the taste of those who have sharp practical 
understandings, and are adapted to the collision of society 

“ There is no reason why a good thing should not be told in the most effective 
node. But all literature, and all experience, prove that the worth and integrity 
of the matter is always sacrificed, where there is this sort of attention to the man- 

Truth is never regarded, nor the genuineness of the ore, which is worked 
into these artful shapes. An inferior class of literati arc thus brought forward, 
and given a sway which ought not to belong to them,—and men of the world are 
substituted for men of genius. ‘These may be clever men, men of quick abilities, 
and lively adroit use of their abilities, but this docs not constitute genius. Sheri- 
dan was a man of most extraordinary cleverness and pointed wit; what proof has 
he left of his genius?” 

Did Sir Egerton ever read the Critic? But take him with his 
own men. Was not Homer the founder of comic satire, (if Aris- 
totle may be believed?) Did not Euripides write the Cyclops as 
well as the Medea? Who drew Benedick and Falstaff? Who wrote 
Candide? Who wrote Don Juan? We are almost ashamed of our- 
selves. 

But upon what principles do those who never read Cervantes, 
Swift, and Boccacio, write in their own proper persons? The 
whole of this book is full of such things as the following. Look 
back to the title of the work as we copied it, and pray consider 
them. 

“ My headache continues, but my task must not be abandoned. The mind, how- 
ever, is at the mercy of this frail, material tenement, and can work but imperfectly 
when the frame is deranged. The instant the intellect becomes clouded, a feeling 
of degradation falls upon the sensitive spirit. 

Again— 


“ Positive illness has not often interrupted me in these letters,—but it has come 
upon me yesterday and to-day. My hand trembles, and I cannot make distinct 
syllables but slowly and with difficulty. A burning fever has been upon all my 
frame for six-and-thirty hours: it is a little abated; and I return to my task lest 
the spell should be broken.” 


What think ye of this for a whole letter?” 


“For twenty successive days I have continued to write these letters, I must 
not break the spell,—and therefore register these few lines; though so much 
otherwise occupied that I cannot spare time for more.” 


The following is, if possible, still more exquisite. 
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“Thave often spoken of myself in these letters, because se!fknowledye is pro 
fessed in the title of them to be one of the subjects treated: many will reject such 
a subject as inadmissible; but they who entertain it will probably think that I 
have said too little, rather than too much on it. LT consider Montaigne’s Essays. 
with all their faults, to be one of the golden books of literature: they are almost 
all about himself, his own opinions, scitiments, speculations, and habits.’ (O 
modesty ') 

But we really begin to feel that we have quoted too much non- 
sense from a book, which, after all that we have said, we have no wish 
whatever, to represent as utterly valueless. It is indeed the greatest 
of all blessings that few can write much in this way from themselves, 
without writing something that the world will prize. But in spite 
of all his ridiculous theories, Sir Egerton Brydges is a man of ta- 
lents, and having had the fortune to be born in a high station, and 
in spite of himself and his system to have mingled a good deal in 
the course of his life with men of acknowledged eminence in the 
world, he has not been able to write a book under the title of re- 
collections without giving us some chapters such as none can read 
without interest. In a late paper on Lord Byron, we had occasion 
to say some things about Sir Egerton which we would hope may 
serve as a sufficient introduction to certain passages which we are 
now about to quote from this, the really valuable portion of the pre- 
sent work. In point of fact we consider Sir Egerton to be exactly 
like Don Quixote, (but he will not understand us, since nobody 
reads Cervantes,) a madman upon one subject, and an extremely 
sensible person upon all others. Take him off his theories about 


genius, and poetry and wit, and the vor populi, and Sir Egerton, 


restored to himself in a twinkling, thinks and talks in a style cal- 
eulated to do him much honour. We do not mean to say that he 
talks so that every one must agree with him, or even so that we 
agree with him, (though we often do;) but that he always talks so 
as to be well worthy of a hearing. 

Ezempli gratia, take the following little excursion from Naples 
to London. 


“Naples is, as a city, the most pleasant capital I have vet seen; and next to if, 
Florence. Of London it is not necessary to say here what I think; it would add 
to my enemies when there is no occasion,—and I have already more than enough. 
But I may say, that when young | never approached it w thout horror, and nevet 
left it without delight. I had an uncle, (the only uncle | ever remember,)—he 
lived to seventy,—the most cheerful and amiable country gentleman whom imagi 
nation can form,—a perfect sporisman,—the best rider of his day,—who, when he 
could no longer follow the severer chase of the fox, rode afier his beadles with ad- 
mirable skill till within three weeks of his death,—but caught a cold in his voca- 
tion, in a severe wintry day, which brought him to his grave:—he had been a 
member of the Middle Temple after he left college, and kept all his terms, and 
he was accustomed to say, that when he had mounted Shooter’s Hill, and saw black 
London in the smoke beneath him, he grew sick, his heart sunk, and his spirits 
never rose again, till, having mounted the other steep of the same hill, he could 
look back and laugh his leave of it! Yet he did not love mere solitude; he was 
the most lively and talkative companion whom I have ever known, of infinite hu 
mour, and some wit. 

“J remember London such as it was when Miss Burney’s Cecilia came out, and 
such as she describes it in that novel;—when the great public entertainment of 
the season was Ranelagh, to which no equal substitute has ever succeeded ;—when 
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the town was beginning to be very ridiculous with a thousand follies ;—when Fast 
Indians and Wes: Indians were, by their glitter, driving all the old families out of so- 
ciety ; but when still they thought itnecessary to perch upon landed property inEng- 
band, and re-issue from it. The modern dazzlers are content to issue directly from the 
alley. (Indeed, stock-jobbing is now a principal employ of every great city in 
Europe; and even the small city of Geneva occupies itself with little else.) 1 
need rot dwell on the evil or the meanness of this species of gambling, whieh does 
not add an atom to the wealth of nations, but only transfers from one to another 
by a system of habitual chicaneries. I remember English society thus almost 
turned topsv-turvy: scarce a name that now flourishes in fashion had thea been 
even heard of.” 


Sir Egerton, as we have had occasion to see ere now, is no lover 
of the Beau Monde of modern London. ‘Towards the conclusion 
of the present book, we have him thus denouncing it p/eno ore. 


“To define or analyse of what that little world consists is an utter impossibility. 
Its materials are so heterogeneous, whimsical, and irregular, that the very sappo- 
sition of its existing by any principle is absurd. We know what it affects: it af- 
fects to consist of persons of the highest rank, birth, and w ealth, who therefore 
are entitled to give the ton by the elegance of their manners, accomplishments, 
and habits. But in fact, all who are acquainted with the world, can prove that it 
does not answer any one of these ingredients. It has, perhaps, some persons of 
the higher titles of nobility mixed up with it; but these very sparingly; and even 
then almost always of equivocal origin and character; and, without exception, of 
frivolous minds; all the rest are the bubbles of forward and usurping vanity, blown 
up by foolish arrogance and an unfeeling desire of distinction, hardened in its outset 
to all rebuffs. 

“These little puffed-up parties, which throw round themselves such a myste- 
rious consequence, and obtain such an unfounded influence over the light-headed 
multitude, who stare and wonder without examining, do not gain their superiority 
without a great deal of finesse, management, and intrigue. ‘They have their pett 
cabinets in which they exercise as much diplomacy, mean contrivance, and duphi- 
city, as the politicians who govern states. They also callin the, aid of political 
faction; which, in return, while it despises them, calls on them for its own pur 
poses, I have heard of a silly countess thus made the head, that she might draw 
in the young, the light, the vain, and the weak. 

“There is, probably, no capital in the world where all this has been so much 
played off as in London; and there are many reasons for it, arising from its ex- 
traordinary size, its mixed manners, and still more mixed population. No where 
else is wealth so suddenly acquired ; does it fluctuate so much; or has it so much 
influence: no where else are ranks so little marked, and men so little traced and 
contrasted from one situation to another. Even he who attends his ware-house 
or retail-shop in Wapping, of a morning, gives a splendid dinner or assembly in a 
fine house in a western square of an evening, or drives out in a beautiful equipage, 
with all its due accompaniments of servants and horses, without a suspicion that 
he is the same person. Money will do every thing! the extreme vulgarity of his 
language and ideas, which cannot be shaken off, will be passed quite unnoticed 
in the highest company; and if itis thought that he can give his daughter fifty or 
sixty thousand pounds, a distressed duke will not hesitate to marry her. 

“ As, therefore, there is nothing in meanness of birth, manners, occupation, and 
character, which will keep a man out of leading society, he who is the greatest 
intriguer, and has the strongest stimulus to undergo the pain of servility, and va 
rious other disagreeable and degrading sacrifices, is the best qualified, and most 
likely to succeed, as an aspirant in the circles of fashion. There must always be 
a certain sprinkling of title and rank; but these are easily had among the more 
frivolous and trifling members of the very multiplied modern and mongrel no- 
bility; and there will always be some stray fools from the highest, to disgrace their 
cast. 

“The low aspirants, though best qualified to succeed finally, will not gain a 
bloodless victory. It must be a task of long perseverance, and many rubs and 
wounds, He must patiently, and with apparent indifference, endure a long series 
of provocations and insults; he must be obsequious, active, profuse, ostentatious, 
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a slave to forms and etiquettes, reserved, mysterious, cunning, affected and false 
A long service of this kind will at length accustom those to him on whom he has 
fixed himself; they will then submit, partly by habit and partly by necessity to 
have him among them on terms of nearer equality. From that day he shares the 
influence of the cast over the uninitiated ; and his tyranny is exercised in propor 
tion to the cost of his power. 

“ Aimost all the great families, at least all the manly and dignified members ot 
them,—all persons of true genius or talent,—all who are engaged in solid occupa 
tions,—all who are employed in matters of state or legislation,—all pursuing grave 
literature,—all seriously addicted to grave and honourable protessions,—keep 
aloof from these most contemptible trickeries of distinction. ‘Temporary recruits 
ure sometimes found trom weak young men of good provinciad families with good 
fortunes: but they almost always retire in disgust after the first vanities of youth 
are over;—sonictimes, perhaps, with the inalienable incumbrance of a cast-o 
Lady Betty, or Lady Jane, who has outstood the market among her titled compa- 
nions. 

“It is true, that there are little wits and poetasters, who joim themselves to thest 
socicties; aad who think that what they say and write is to have a great additional! 
value because they have been so admitted. And so it will have among those cote 
ries, and this too will be extended a little beyond themselves; but it 1s all hollow, 
as themselves are; and will soon die, and be forgotten. | wonder these men have 
not too much pride, thus to be made tools of, and treated like mountebanks o: 
eonjurors, 

“Though money will do every thing in England. as to introduction and respect 
i society, it will not do it without the aid of a forward, intruding, unfeeling tem 
per, and « great deal of arrogance, vanity, and pretension. To make it all a jum- 
ble of contradictions, aristocratical pride and msolence prevails at present more 
than ever; but while it is thus offensive to the meek and unpretending, it submits 
with incredible meanness to upstart riches and brass-faced intriguing adventurers ; 


s0 that society at once incurs the opposite evils of aristocratic pride, new wealth, 
and impudent adventure, without the good of any of them. England is, at pre- 
sent, extraordinarily pressed by the irritable inconveniences of an illegitimate no- 


bility. —I mean a nol lity not standing on the true basis of such a privileged order. 
The union with Ireland has, in this respect, been a terrible blow on the English 
gentry.” 

Sir Egerton was for some vears in Parliament, and his retrospect 
of that period must be interesting. We recommend in particular, 
to public notice, the passage concerning that much injured great 
and good man, the late Marquis of Londonderry. His character 
was never so well drawn before én print. 





“The six years I passed in Parliament,—1812 to 1518,—though not without 
their meortifications, were, perhaps, altogether the most satisfactory of my life 
hey opened many new poiits of view to me, and oceupicd me practically in a 
manner not inconsistent wit!t my former pursuits and habits of mind. In this sta 
tion one is, or imagines one’s self, nearer the source of action; and the opportunity 
of a closer inspection of public characters affords subjects of interesting observa 


tion, while the mannerin whieh they to whom the management of affairs of state is 
committed exhibit talents, knowledge, or skill, teaches us practically how the world 
is governed. Constituted as London is, which is filled with an overgrown mass 
of miscellaneous population, the legislative function gives an opening in society, 
without which an individual, not of bustling and obstrusive manners, is likely to be 
buried and lost in society: here what is most actively eminent is commonly con- 
centrated, though it must be admitted that it grows less so every day. 

What first and most struck me in the House of Commons, was the extreme ra 
rity, not only of great and eloquent speakers, but even of moderately good ones, 
and the number of those whose delivery was not only bad but execrable. Can- 
ning, was the only one who could be said to speak with a polished eloquence; 
and he did not then speak often, and his speeches were at that time too much 
studied. Of the other speakers who took the lead, where the matter was good, 
there were many natural or technical defects: the accent was national, provincial, 
professional, or inclegant ; or the voice was bad, or the language clamsy. Three 
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of the most extraordinary have gone to their graves, by one singular and lamented 
destiny. Whitbread improved as a speaker, to the last: he was a man of strong 
head, always well informed, generally ingenious, sometimes subtile, occasionally 
eloquent, but not naturally of a delicate taste and classical sensibility. He was al- 
most always too violent, and sometimes tumid: his person was coarse and ungrace- 
tul, and his voice seldom melodiotis; and the whole of his manner betrayed too 
much of labour and art. He began too high, and soon ran himself out of breath. 

“Sir Samucl Romilly was a very effective speaker on the topics which he han- 
dled: he was a most acute rcasoner,—of extraordinary penetration and subtlety,— 
with occasional appeals to sentiment, and addresses to the heart; but still his man- 
ner was strictly professional, (which is never a popular manner in Parliament,) 
and it had also something of a Puritan tone, which, with a grave, worn, pallid, pu- 
ritanie visage and attitude, took off from the impression of a perfect orator, though 
it never Operated to diminish the great attention and respect with which he was 
heard. The veneration for his character, the admiration of him as a profound 
lawyer, the confidence in the integrity of his principles, and his enlightened, as 
well as conscientious study, of the principles of the constitution of his country, 
procured for all he said the most submissive attention; and they who thought him 
in politics a stern and bigoted republican, whose opinions were uncongenial to the 
mixed government of Great Britain, and therefore dissented toto corde from his 
positions, deductions, and general views of legislation and of state, never dared 
to treat lightly whatever came from his lips. He had a cold reserved manner, 
which repelled intimacy and familiarity; and, therefore, whatever he did, he did 
by his own sole strength. 

“Lord Castlereagh belonged to a different order, and was cast in a very oppo- 
site mould. He had a most prepossessing air; and was, in manner, by far the most 
perfect gentleman I have ever seen. He had led an active and stormy life; and 
his abilities were at last tried beyond their strength, and beyond the strength of 
any mind. He was, in general, not a good speaker; sometimes even a bad one : 
but once or twice I have heard him, in the department of strength and manliness, 
speak better than any man in the House. [I attribute, therefore, his general habit 
of confusion mainly to a want of self-confidence ; for the times of success to which 
! allude were en his first return from the Continent in the summer of 1814, on con- 
cluding the peace, when he was greeted on his entry into the House by the uni- 
versal cheers of all parties. This of course elevated his spirits, and he then spoke 
with the most unembarrassed fluency and vigour. He was not a popular minister; 
and I firmly believe that this conviction hung, incommon, a heavy weight upon his 
fuculties. His abilities were, unquestionably, most ignorantly and absurdly under- 
rated; and when once accident makes a man a butt for the witlings who pander 
for his opponents, it spreads a contagion through the light heads and hearts of the 
populace, which it is difficult to resist. An epigrammatist, having got his cue, 
gocs on hammering his brains, year after year, upon one string: and if he can but 
have his jest and his point, and theapplause of ingenuity for a clever distich, cares 
not for truth or justice, or how many poisoned daggers he fixes in the heart of 
another. Lord Casticreagh was laborious and well-informed: perhaps he was not 
quick enough to master all the various points which forced themselves upon his 
attention; and he had not that sort of convenient ingenuity which enables a man 
to skim the surface in such a manner as to disguise ignorance. He was apt some- 
times to penctrate a little, when he had neither strength to go through, nor to 
extricate himself. He had had a great rise; but yet in no degree such as many 
af those on whom none of the odium which attended him fell. His mother was 4 
Conway of the highest English nobility; his father’s family had for some geeera- 
tions enjoyed wealth. His father’s mother was the daughter of an East-India go- 
vernor, of immense riches for those days. At the time of the marriage of Lord 
Castlereagh’s mother, her father, the Karl of Hertford, was Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land: and Lord Castlereagh was brought up in England among the Seymours; and 
Lord Ortord’s letters will prove that he gave early indications of great talents. 1 
never met with a man of less haughty and more conciliatory manners than Lord 
Castlereagh. I have encountered, aad I suppose most persons have encountered, 
men, thinking themselves great, who have appeared as if they could not see one, 
1s if one was covered with an invisible cloak, and was to them as if one did not 
exist; so lofty were their optics, and so high they carried their nose and chin; and 
yet these were not men of noble blood, high pretensions, and invested with high 
functions like Lord Castlereagh; men perhaps of seme talent, but who seemed to 
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think themselves gifted with an absolute monopoly of genius and talent. Ido not 
think such men fit to govern the complicated machine of state, however they may 
excel in some single faculty 

“George Ponsonby was a very indifferent speaker, though he was put at the 
head of a party, and had been Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Perhaps be was worn 
out at this time, though not sixty; for his knowledge was scanty, his ideas were 
few, and he always treated a subject in a strangely narrow and detached manner, 
as if his whole ambition was confined to a few e pigrammatic remarks. 

“ Francis Horner was a rising speaker, when he was taken off in the flower of 
hisage. He was calm, rational, strong, and so argumentative aud clear, as to fix 
the attention, and carry with him very frequently the conviction of a part of his 
audience against their will; yet he never rose to eloquence, and had always some- 
thing of a professional manner. 

“The manner of Wilberforce had a little too much of the pulpit. His voice 
was weak and shrill; and his person extremely unfavourable. But he had the 
prudence to speak seklom except on great topics on which his opinions and ar- 
guments were, trom the habits of his life, extremely desirable to be known by the 

ublic. 

“ Old George Rose spoke in a gossiping, garrulous manner, and never had the 
good luck to carry much weight with him; while his knowledge of details was 
always suspected of some party purpose. 

“Tierney made his way by a fund of subtle humour and drollery peculiar to 
himself, which caused him to be listened to, not only without fatigue, but with 
eagerness and pleasure. 

“The tone of Brougham’s oratory is still in such daily exercise, that it is unne- 
cessary to particularize it. It is often powerful, sometimes irresistible ; but some- 
tunes deals too much in exaggeration, and sometimes in verbiage. Its sarcasm 
and irony is not easily withstood. ‘The accentuation is something peculiar, half 
Westmoreland and half Scotch; and he never loses the tone, expressions, and air 
of an advocate. 

“Sir James Mackintosh’s matter and language are admirable; but his voice is 
weak and unmusical, and his pronunciation retains a great deal of his Scotch birth 

“Peel is a clear, well-arranged, intelligent, and able speaker on points of busi- 
ness; but his voice is a little affected, and almost always tends to a whine 

“The present Chancellor of the Exchequer did not, at the time of which I am 
speaking, hold this important office. He then spoke seldom; but when he did 
nse, he always spoke with liveliness, talent, vigour, knowledge, and sound sense, 
and with an extraordinary appearance of gentlemanly and honourable feeling. 

“It is said that lawyers make bad speakers in Parliament; yet it must be ob 
served, that most of the persons here named were brought up to the bar. 

“ While I sat in this House, J] made great efforts to omend the Poor Laws; nor 
did I take less pains to get the cruel and unjust provisions of the Copy-right Act 
altered. I was not successful; but in both cases [ had powerful and overwhelm- 
ing parties to contend with. In the first, all the manufacturing towns, and alli 
towns; in the second, the universities of the three kingdoms, and all their mem- 
bers. Wow, when I contemplate the subject coolly, | wonder that I made the 
little progress which I did. ~ 1 was in my fiftieth year when I took my seat, and 
this is much too late to indulge the hope of becoming a parliamentary speaker 
of any power. I did my best; but I rose very seldom, for my nerves were not 
strong enough k enable me to retain my self- -possession, and bring together my 
ideas with sufficient strength and clearness to do justice to them. 1 have no rea- 
son to complain of want “of candour here, for | was treated with quite as much 
candour as I deserved. Indeed, had I had as fair usage in the rest of my days as 
in Parliament, I should be unjust to be discontented with mankind, or with my 
lot in life. The gloom and plaintiveness of which Lam accused would never then 
have been the inmates of my bosom. I witnessed slights, and jealousies, and 
rudeness, even there; but such are the inevitable attendants of our human lot. 

“There is much fatigue in attending strictly the multitudinous business of the 
House ; and the late debates, prolonged till long after midnight, are often very 
wearisome; and the return home through the night-air, when the House, which 
is not large enough to hold conveniently all its members, has been crowded and 
hot, is very trying to the health. 

“To encounter many things that depress, and many that disgust, is no more 
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than mest happen to us all, however we occupy ourselves, It is the same in pri- 
vate business, in literature, in pleasures ;—every where intrigue, envy, jealousy, 
selfishness, corruption; every where combination and faction; every where 
quackery and charlatanism; every where pretension :—Nowhere simple strength 
and solid merit. But they who have not boroughs must engage in popular elec- 
tion; and what fortune is secure against the costs of popular elections? Who are 
fitted for the solicitude, the suppleness, the caprices, the insults, of a popular can- 
vass? It is said, that men of genius and high abilities do not make men of business ; 
this is true of the details; but ina legislative assembly, men of genius and origi- 
nating minds ought to be intermixed in their due proportions. It is true, that 
government may not want such minds among them: they merely want a silent 
vote, and do not choose the interference or management of any measures but their 
own, It has been remarked, that no one can do any thing in Parliament individu- 
ally, and unconnected with the movements and technical arrangements of a party; 
what is done can only be carried, even through the early stages, by combination, 
—uand parliamentary tactics are as necessary as the tactics of war. Inexperienced 
members get up, and make motions, and are led on by sanguine hope ; but zeal, 
energy, and exertion, waste away with time; speakers of a subordinate power or 
success, who have commenced busily, gradually languish, and then lapse into &. 
lence. There are men who have sat in many Parliaments, and gone through the 
routine with such silent mechanism, that their very persons are scarcely known to 
ten members of the House. I have seen men come into committee rooms, with 
whom others sitting on the committees have sat for ten years, yer on their entry 
have not recognised them to be members. For my part, though I knew the per- 
sons of a large part of the House, still there were many whom I did not know. 

“How many have since gone to their graves, and several with whom I had daily 
intercourse ; how many have withdrawn trom Parliament, and betaken themselves 
to the shades of retirement, from the busy scenes where we used to forget, in the 
pressure of public business, our private cares and anxieties; where the day still 
brought with it some new excitement, and wholesome fatigue brought on the 
sound sleep from which we rose refreshed on the morrow! To deep sorrow, and 
the constant presence of the ghost of past injustice, how pleasant is the distrac- 
tion of the images of —— cities, and gentle occupation ! 

“The Parliament which succeeded that in which I sat only lived a year, and 
then was dissolved by the king’s death, in the spring of 1820. 1 was then at Flo- 
rence, confined to a sofa, and t believe dangerously ill. During all the proceed- 
ings about the Queen, which took place soon afterwards | wag at Naples. I was 
glad that I was out of the way of that most painful and harrowing question.” 


The peculiar character of the author’s mind shines out again ra- 
ther amusingly in the following brief notice of a modern work, 
which he fairly tells us he had not read through at the time when 
he thought it necessary to indite his criticism. There is infinite 
simplicity of expression and great truth of feeling in the passage. 


“I have for some time, nearly I believe, for two years, lost the habit or power 
ef reading, which was a grand passion of my life; but on Saturday I accidentally 
took up a book lying on the table, which had been obtained from one of the h- 
braries at Geneva, entitied The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. I have read it about 
half through; and though the grand test is yet to come in the manner of conduct- 
ing the other half, so far | have been very much affected and enchanted by it. It 
is written, | presume, by a Scotch poet of some celebrity; but | am six years be 
hind in the incidents of British literature, for a few English books only reach us 
at this distance, It at any rate could not be written by any one but a true poet; 
for all its descriptions are genuine poetry of a high cast. It is one of those few 
happy productions which has left a thrill upon one’s frame, that seems to change 
one’s nature, and give new lights to the face of things around one. It has a de- 
cided originality; perhaps it has more <.cgance and gentle tenderness than force ; 
and I am afraid that it now and then a little approaches to affectation in a few of 
its sentiments, and a sort of over-labour of pious reflection; but what touches me 
is the exquisite and tender delicacy of the descriptions, which are at the same time 
rich and brilliant ; and a sweetness of moral pathos in many passages, which does 
not outstep nature, but enchains the reader by its deep simplicity. The delight 
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of the suburban walks to those emerging from crowded streets, so beautifully 
touched by Milton, in the passage beginning 


* As one, who long in populous city pent,” &c. 


is dwelt upon by the present author with a brilliance of inventive fidelity which is 
at once new and perfect. The visit to the native cottagers of Brachead from *the 
narrow lane and gloomy court,’ (see chapters xiv. and xv. &c.) will continue to be 
read by readers of sensibility and taste while the language lasts. There is no 
charm so thrilling, so profound and permanent, as the embodying these pure and 
native images in association, with such virtuous and simple impressions of the heart 
and mind ; it is one of the offices in which genius is most usefully and appropriately 
employed. I suppose that this work js stealing its silent way into eternity; for if 
it is finished as it is begun, it deserves it; but it shows how ‘ noiseless’ true merit 
often is.” 

This is not a case in point—the volume thus eulogized having 
been much spoken of, and, from the first, very popular. 

We shall now conclude with a passage which, if we could think 
we had said one unjust word in this paper, would make us blush 
as we transcribed it. We think there is a truth, a pathos, and a 
measured and even stately elegance about the last of the paragraphs 
we are about to quote, that cannot fail to conciliate every one whe 
has a heart to be moved. 


“T consider that the world has not been kind to me; and I do not bear it with 
the surly stern pride of Lord Byron. During my six years’ absence on the Conti 
nent I have reason to believe that I have been sometimes treated with unprovoked 
disrespect by the hireling part of the press. 1 do not deserve it of them. They 
who live by literature owe me something. ‘To me they owe the extension of their 
property in their labours to the end of their lives, if they survive the term of 
twenty-eight years; and this is surely in many cases a boon. I myself have al 
ready survived that term eleven years in my first publication; and in Mary de 
Clifford® I have survived it four years. The late Mrs, Elizabeth Carter survived 
her earliest publication sixty-seven years; so that in her case it would have ex 
tended her right the addition of thirty-nine years. I worked hard, and should (as 
most of the intelligent members of that Parliament will allow) have carried my 
point for the amendment of the copy-right act, in defiance of all the weight of the 
universities, had I not been cut short by the dissolution of the Parliament in June, 
1818. The professional part of the press, therefore, ought to spare me unmerited 
slights. But they may go, if it answer their purpose in filling a pigzant article, 
when they have a task to perform before they can receive their daily pay; or when 
they can gratify the enmity towards me of some one who can be of use to them, 
and whose smiles they are courting. Age has made me calm, and somewhat 
more resolute, and regardless of ungenerous or ignorant censure. First or last, 
what is true and just will find its due place; and if it be not so, no praise or flat- 
tery will long keep it afloat. Let it be that I over-estimate myself,—I injure no 
one but myself. 

“tf all those energies which still continue to burn on the verge of sixty-two 
are ill-directed and useless,—if they are a vapoury flame which produces neither 
warmth nor light, but glimmers, and flashes, and struggles, like wet fuel on a 
cold hearth, and surrounded by damps and blights,—the cost of toil and strength 
is all to me,—the annoyance nothing to others. 

“When I look back beyond the six years Lhave passed out of England, it seems 
along and countless age, and the distance so great, that I can scarcely see dis- 
tinetly the point whence I set out. I can never seriously and assuredly persuade 
myself that I shall see my native country again : perhaps my bones may rest there, 
—not as Lord Byron’s have done, covered with glory, and intensely wept over by 
an awe-struck and idolizing people; but silently, and without notice, landed be- 
neath the frown of that beetling and immortal cliff, pictured by Shakspeare, and 
borne in humble obscurity a few short miles to the rustic church of the wooded 


* This little story appears to us to be by far the best of Sir Egerton’s writings 
It is quite forgotten, and really desérves to be reprinted 
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lull, which is separated but a few paces from the neglected chamber Where the 
light of this world first beamed upon me. I do not remember that LU have visited 
that chamber for forty years; and it is almost as long since I slept in the house. 
If I reach England ouc2 more, probably I shall never have spirits to look upon 
those scenes again.” 

We earnestly wish Sir Egerton Brydges would be persuaded to 
write his own life. If he would in so far alter his old plan, as not 
to print every thing, merely because he had once penned it, leave 
out all apologies for headaches, consider the theory of poetie art ia 
general as already sufficiently discussed, and, in short, confine him- 
self to what he has actually seen, heard, and felt, of the affairs of 
this world, (literary affairs included,) and their influence,—we can 
have no doubt that, with the opportunities he hag enjoyed, and the 
talents he possesses, the voa populi itself wo be the first and 
the loudest to welcome him. [ Blackwoo udinburgh Mag. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


Tremaine; or, The Man of Refinement. 3 vols. London; 
Printed for Henry Colburn, New Burlington Street. 1825. 


Ir so happened that we opened this book with every disposition 
to be disgusted with it. It had been puffed off in all the newspa- 
pers as the avowed work of the Right Hon. Richard Ryder; and 


after continuing to be so for a length of time, that renders it impos- 
sible to doubt the publisher’s connivance at least, it was openly 
disavowed by Mr. Ryder himself, under his own hand, and that 
in a style so broad, and distinet, as to leave no sort of doubt, tak- 
ing all the circumstances into view, that the whole story had been, 
from the beginning, a wilful lie. On opening the work itself 
again, we were disgusted, in /imine, with an elaborately silly puff, 
in the shape of an edifor’s preface. No wonder that these things 
prepared one to play any part rather than that of the Lector Bene- 
volus. 

So much the higher, certainly, is the compliment which we 
now pay this work, in saying, as we do, without hesitation, that 
it has pleased us more than almost any one of the same class thiat 
has appeared of late years. It is manifestly the production of one 
who unites in himself the characters of the scholar, the gentleman, 
and the Christian, Throughout, it is written in easy and unaffect- 
ed English—in many parts with admirable elegance—here and 
there with the felicity of genius itself. It is evidently the work 
of a highly refined mind, and does not charm the less because it 
may be suspected to be that of an unpractised hand. The tendency 
of the story is excellent; the talent shown in many points of its 
management is great; and in this matter also, as well as in the style, 
it is impossible not to recognise occasional touches of that superior 
power which men reverence under the name of genius; because it, 
and it alone, takes possession of those that contemplate its ener- 
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gies, and fills and inspires them for the time, whatever of them- 

selves they may be, with the actual presence and enjoyment of a 

state of mind that is felt always while it lasts, and often after it is 
ne, to belong, as it were, to the beings of another sphere. 

Of this power, this work contains something—that alone is sufh- 
cient to distinguish it entirely from the mass of new publications 
in the same at present ultra popular department of literature; and, 
taken together with the merits of its admirable moral purpose and 
tendency throughout, to entitle it to be read by all who are in the 
habit of reading. 

That it will be most extensively read accordingly, we cannot 
doubt; and there is the less occasion for us to occupy much space 
with it here. Ane indeed we should scarcely have thought it ne- 
cessary to do monmggthan we have already done, but for a strong 
feeling which we have that the impudent quackery of others must 
have excited a very general prejudice against Tremaine; in other 
and plainer words, our knowledge that it has had, and still has, a 
severe struggle to maintain against an almost universal notion ot 
its being nothing more than one of Mr. Colburn’s ‘* Works of the 
first Importance’’—a notion which we are sorry to see some of our 
contemporaries, the critics, have been idle and base enough to do 
their best to confirm and establish. 

The scope and design of the book may be described in few 
words. Tremaine is intended to represent the eflects of want of 
regular occupation and serious purposes upon a mind gifted by na- 
ture with high talents, and not originally educated with a view to 
a life of independent wealth. He is a younger branch of a great 
English family, who succeeds, unexpectedly, in opening manhood, 
to all its honours and riches; and being thus thrown loose from the 
necessity of pursuing his studies, he vainly seeks relief for a mind 
meant to be active, in the dissipations of fashionable society, whose 
hollowness he is too clever not to see through; and, for a time, in 
the public business of Parliament, of which his habits are too deli- 
cate and shrinking to endure well the rubbing and turmoil. In 
either walk he meets with disgusts, and being at once very proud 
and very modest, considerably vain, too, and yet not the least in 
the world of a coxcomb, in the ordinary sense of the term, he flics 
tor refuge to one of his seats in the country, where he designs to 
shut himself up among his books and trees, 


“ Oblitusque suorum, obliviscendus ct ili.” 


He carries, however, into his retirement, all the habits of personal 
luxury, which long indulgence has rendered natural to him, and 
sits down at the age of eight-and-thirty, handsome in person, grace- 
ful in manners, accomplished in mind, to enjoy the most splendid 
of hermitages, and pursue, for their own sakes, the cultivation of 
his literary and philosophical tastes. 

The plan, of course, fails. Tremaine cannot do without the 
world, though the world can do very well without him. He thinks 
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that he has tried both friendship and love, and found them nothing; 
but his heart is in the right place, and nature asserts her abhorrence 
of the void. He thinks, too, that he has sounded the depths of 
philosophy, and that he has convinced himself of the absurdity of 
a revealed religion. But here, too, he is quite mistaken, both as to 
what he has done, and as to what he really feels. His is too good, 
too honest, and far too feeling a mind to rest satisfied in scepticism. 
In a word, he flies from book to book, from listless indolence to 
ill-regulated exertion—solitude, uncertainty, languor, heart-sick- 
ness, weigh upon him; and, when his body is about to sink alto- 
gether under the burden of his mind, he is luckily compelled, by 
an important piece of business, to quit his magnificent villa of Bel- 
mont, and pay a visit to the old and grave seat of his ancestors, bu- 
ried among enormous groves of antique oaks, in the heart of a beau- 
tiful and unsophisticated district of Yorkshire. 

Here his cure is begun. He finds, in the rector squire of a neigh- 
bouring parish, a friend of his early days, several years older than 
himself, Dr. Evelyn. The doctor is a widower, with a single 
lovely daughter, Georgina, just blooming in the perfection of early 
womanhood. Tremaine shrinks from them at first as rustics; but 
is, ere long, satisfied that real elegance has no necessary connexion 
with the air of Grosvenor-Square. He is in love long before he 
suspects it—far longer, he begins to — that it can be repaid, 
(for he has an oppressive sense of the difference between eighteen 
and eight-and-thirty)—and at last he follows the way of all flesh, 
and avows the passion which has already cured one half of his 
diseases. 

To his great surprise, Dr. Evelyn tells him, first, that he had 
long seen his condition; second, that he had already talked to his 
daughter on the subject, though he cannot repeat what has passed; 
and thirdly, that it is zmpossibde that any alliance should take place 
while Mr. Tremaine’s opinions (never concealed, though never 
obtruded) upon the most important of all subjects, remain as they 
are. Tremaine solicits permission to have one interview with Miss 
Evelyn herself. This her father accords. We shall quote the 
passage in question; but observing that it forms the conclusion of 
the second volume of the book, we think it only fair to bring our 
readers acquainted a little with the author’s manner, by laying be- 
fore them, in the first place, a specimen or two of the materials of 
which these two volumes are mainly made up. 

A great deal of room is occupied with mere conversations, and 
we must say that we know few or no novels where the interest is 
so well, so thoroughly, indeed, sustained—the dialogue bearing so 
great a proportion to the narrative. 

“ A few moments ago we left Tremaine strolling up and down his great dining- 
room, with a Horace in his hand, which he read with more relish than he had ever 
done, since he had (what he called) shut himself up. 

“The sun blazed full upon the garden door, at which he stopt at almost every 


turn, alternately gazing at the glories it presented, and again communing with the 
agreeable heathen he was so fond of. 
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* His nerves had never been so little irritated. 

“*I know not how, or why,” said he aloud, and looking abroad; ‘buat solitude 
stems to have peculiar charms for me this morning.’ 

“*What will you give me, and I'll tell you both the how and the why?’ said 
Evelyn, stealing in behind him. 

“* I’m afraid it will baffle even your philosophy,’ said his friend, shaking hands 
with him. 

“*No! it confirms it all,’ replied Evelyn, ‘for it proves my favourite tenet of 
the necessity of earning our tranquillity. You have earned it for a little by the 
two days’ sacrifice you made to duty. It was a very painful one, I allow,’ continued 
he, perceiving that Tremaine looked dissentingly ; ‘ but, upon the whole, you be- 
haved well, and for al] your sour looks, “ my p< ae to a beggarly denier” but 
your present placidity is owing entirely to the interruption there has been to the 
sameness of an unoccupied life.’ 

“*I deny the unoccupied,’ answered Tremaine, glancing at his Horace, ‘and 
as to the sameness, I also deny that it can possibly flow the better for such an in- 
terruption.’ 

“ *That babbling brook yonder,’ observed Evelyn, looking out, ‘ contradicts you 
better than I can: you see its natural flow is like the placid Arar, which you, and 
I, and Cesar before us, have noticed and admired.’ 

“IT know nothing of the Arar,’ said Tremaine. 

“ * Incredibili lenitate, ita ut oculis, in utram partem fiuit, judicari non possit. 
* How often ( per faxes duorum et Sequanorum) both you and I have admired the 
justness of this description?’ continued Evelyn. 

“*Truce with your learning,’ exclaimed Tremaine; ‘ for what has all this to do 
with solitude ? 

“An illustration, merely,’ said the doctor, ‘the first that came to hand, but 


one the worse for that. You see the three or four little rocks, or rather mere 


stanes, in the bottom of the brook, that impede its natural gentleness; and you 
also see how much the fister, how much more brisk, and lively, and petulant it 
flows; with what vivacity it sings, as +t were, with joy, as it rattles from stone to 
stone, and how its increased rapidity continues for almost half a furlong, all in con- 


sequence of the little struggle to get free.” 

* You are quite poetic this morning,’ said Tremaine. 

“© Only a little oratorical,’ answered the doctor; ‘but in good truth it speaks a 
volume. The sessions are the rock.’ 

*¢On which I split,’ said Tremaine. 

“*Too common-place,’ observed Evelyn, ‘and not correct either, for instead 
tly out if they have not sent you more merrily on your voyage.’ 


of splitting, | am sac 
“*You might as well duck me in the horse-pond, and say | was the happier,’ 


setorted Tremaine. 

* * Perhaps a better : 

* «But seriously, my old friend,’ pursued the fastidious recluse, 
@clf think the scenes we went throuch agreeable ” 

“¢That is not the point,’ answered Evelyn; ‘I do not think physic agreeable, 
but yet I’m forced sometimes to take it. 

“* Then you own a bench of judges are a dose of physic 

“<Tt is for my purpose to co so,’ rejoin d the practical me ralist, ‘for physic 
makes me enjoy myself after it is over, and so do the sessions.’ 

«¢ Then you had no pleasure; and if your mind bad been in health, you would 


*medy than all,’ replied the doctor 
‘do you vour- 


sot have visited them 
“ Not absolutely so.’ 
«“¢With your tastes, how conld it be otherwise 
“ We did good,’ replied Evelyn, ‘and that was a palpable gair 
« ¢ This may be very true,’ said Tremaine, * but you must allow that most of peo. 
ple whom we were compelled to associate with were quizzes; and I must laugh 


’ 


at a quiz wherever [ find him.’ 

«“ «Have a care that he does not laugh at you,’ answered Evelyn; ‘and, indeed, 
I question very much whether a hale constitution, and hearty though boisterous 
cheerfulness, have not a thousand times more reason to laugh, than a splenetic 
mind in a body sick with refinement ?” 

“© You are cruel,’ said Tremaine. 

“ ¢@nly a faithful friend,’ replied Evelyn; ‘besides, I’m jealous for the honour 
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of the cloth, and my brother-magistrates; and as we slave without reward, to keep 
you in security, depend upon it the world will give us our due, though a fine gen- 
tleman refuse it. We ask who this fine gentleman is? what right he has to des- 
pise us? and we find, perhaps, that it is founded upon his wearing boots with white 
tops instead of brown, and being perfectly idie while we work.’ 

““*My dear friend,’ said Tremaine, ‘you cannot suspect me of alluding to 
you!?— 

* «Perhaps not; but Lam no better than those to whom you did allude—per- 
haps inferior to them; many of them are worthy, some of them wise, all with a 
certain cultivation of intellect; uncouthness (where they are uncouth) soon wears 
off; and depend upon it, real usefulness must in the end meet with its reward, ia 
real respectability.’ 

“Tremaine felt pushed—but rallying, exclaimed, ‘ what would you say to Dr. 
Juniper passing up St. James’s Street, while White’ssor Boodle’s were full of 
fashionable critics ” . 

**Why, though fashion is arbitrary enough,’ answered Evelyn, ‘she yet binds 
those only who choose to acknowledge her laws; now what if these grave per- 
sonages were to laugh at fashion, as much as fashion could for the life of her laugh 
at them?’ 

** «Impossible |’ said Tremaine. 

“* Not only possible, but I believe very true; for, not being one of the sect, tlity 
may at least despise as much as they are despised.’ 

“ Tremaine smiled contemptuously. 

“« And yet for all that smile of contempt, it is the plain account,’ continued the 
doctor; ‘and the honest sailor, whe laughed at the Frenchman, for calling a hat a 
chapeau, was not more impotertt in his criticism, than the critics you mention would 
be towards persons who are not their subjects. It is only the votaries of a parti- 
cular deity, who can be hart at having their incense refused; and a Protestant 
might as well be mortified at being refused holy water by the pope, as that an un- 
fashionable person, who thinks of higher, or even only of different things, should 
feel any thing from the sneer of a petit-maitre.’ 

“Very sententious, and very fine in theory,’ said Tremaine, ‘but always con- 
tradicted in practice : for however bold we all are in our closets and our gardens, 
(here the two disputants insensibly had strolled into the garden)—I say, however 
firm we may feel among our parishioners and our clowns, | fear the world resumes 
its hold upon us the moment we return to it: and though you have naturally the 
maintien noble belonging to your family, you yourself, my dear doctor—’ 

“*Would be quizzed,’ interrupted Evelyn, ‘in St. James’s Street; and you 
yourself would be afraid to walk by White’s with me;—is that what you would 
say 7? — 

“« «Not exactly the last, at least not now, whatever I might have done ten years 
ago.’ 
©. ‘But the first” said Evelyn. 

“ «Why, if you did happen to be quizzed, I should like to know how, with all 
your wisdom, you would bear it,’ said Tremaine. 

“ «T once was in that most trying situation,’ said Evelyn, drily. 

“Now, amongst Tremaine’s weaknesses, we have not concealed his love of 
fashion, spite of ten thousand professions, which all went to level it at the feet of 
philosophy. Often had he been known to say, that a wise man was always inde- 
pendent of a thing so once. g so intrinsically insignificant; yet no man more ac- 
curately than himself exacted, and paid the full measure of consideration which it 
demanded. 

“Born a man of quality, though born also for something better, he gave a con- 
sequence in the world to a thousand things, which in his closet he said were of no 
consequence at all. 

“To be quizzed, much more to be what is called cut by any one, never, indeed, 
entered his contemplation; but had it so happened, though by a duke, or royalty 
itself, it would have been a crime lesz mayistatis, never to be forgiven. 

“ With this disposition, he was not fice, mn ant of that tyrannous power which 
certain sprigs of fashion, and certain men of wit, in the fashionable clubs, exercise 
over every body else, in all the points that are deemed legitimate objects of quiz- 
zing. 

Their despotism is so great, that not even ‘camer to ascertain its real nature, 
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or how it came to be acquired. It was enough that all bowed, or seemed to bow 
to it; and he had bimself sat sufficiently often in the window at White’s, to con- 
= as high an idea of its power, asa judge has of the dignity of the 
bench. 

“His detractors (for he had them) went, indeed, so far as to say, the only man 
for whom he ever showed any real dleference was a certain beau, who, spite of all 
his wants of birth, fortune, and connexion, had, by the force of a masterly genius, 
acquired such an ascendency over the dandies, as to be called their sovereign. 

“It is certain this bean had not spared Tremaine, who, he said, with all his 
claims to reputation, (which on the whole he was disposed to allow,) had yet an 
original defect in his education, in having studied the law. It was observed that 
‘Tremaine not only forgave this piece of temerity, but conceived a high respect for 
the genius, abilities, and powers of him who was guilty of it, and there was a sort 
of fashionable alliance betWeen them ever afterwards. 

“From all this, he was curious to hear the doctor’s answer to his question, how 
he would bear quizzing at White’s. 

“They had now reached the lawn, and had fallen into a sort of lounging pace. 

* *] think,’ said the doctor, with dry gravity, looking at his boots, and switching 
them with his whip, ‘I think I’m pretty well, even now, though an oldish sort of 
a person; and if | were this moment to pass through St. James’s Street, I really 
don’t see the right which my Lord A. or B. would have to laugh at me; at least 
I might, with some exertion of philosophy, bear it—perhaps even laugh at them.” 

“*QOh! you are perfectly well, said Tremaine; ‘and with your dignitary’s hat, 
might even command respect.’ 

“ «Pm afraid you flatter: but give me leave to ask, what would be the effect if I 
were to appear in a grenadier’s cap?” 

“*¥You would be—not quizzed, but hooted.’ 

“And why more than Lord A. himself, who wears his in the same place every 
time he is on guard ?” 

“ ¢ Heis in his place,’ replied Tremaine ; ‘ you would be out of it.’ 

* «Exactly so; and you see, therefore, it is the being in and out of one’s place, 
and not this or that appearance, that exposes one to be legitimately quizzed.’ 

“ * Legitimately quizzed?’ exclaimed Tremaine. 

“*Yes! you see I give the subject all scientific dignity ; and, in truth, it is quite 
important enough to rank among the sciences.’ 

* «Pm afraid you are now quizzing me,’ said Tremaine. 

“*Far from it: I only wished to give due honour to what seemed to you of 
such importance. To proceed, then, I hinted that, for quizzing to take effect, 
there must be two parties, the agent and patient, the quizzer and quizzee.’ 

“ * Scientific indeed,’ said Tremaine. 

“ « But,’ continued Evelyn, ‘there must also be vet something inherent in both 
parties for the success of the enterprise ; something like wit, or at least some per- 
sonal, or seemingly personal superiority in the quizzer, and some predisposition, 
or rather pre-adaption in the quizzee, to allow that he is quizzed.’ 

* *1 admire your precision,’ said Tremaine. 

“ «Well, then,’ proceeded Evelyn, ‘ what if the quizzee (wrapt in his virtue and 
a good surtout) not only deny to himself the assumed superiority of the quizzer, 
but feel himself the superior of the two?’ 

* * Give me an illustration,’ said Tremaine. 

“©The gay courtier in King Charles the First’s time,’ answered Evelyn; ‘he 
who piqued himself so much upon his fine clothes; and because he had a better 
tailor, thought himself a better man than Oliver Cromwell.’ 

* ©You mean Sir Philip Warwick,’ said Tremaine, ‘and I remember the passage ; 
but what has it to do with quizzing?’ 

«A great deal,’ replied Evelyn; ‘for, in the place I allude to, he was the quiz- 
zer, and Oliver the quizzee. ‘We courtiers,’ be says, ‘valued ourselves much 
upon our good clothes; and when I first saw Oliver, he seemed a gentleman very 
ordinarily clad, ma plain suit, made, as it should seem, by an ill country tailor; 
his linen not very clean, his hat without a hatband, and his sword stuck on awk- 
wardly.’ Sir Philip says of himself, that he then vainly thought himself a courtly 
young gentleman, and was here evidently quizzing the man who afterwards be- 
came his master; for | remember he goes on to say, ‘ And yet I lived to see this 
very person, (having had 4 pier tailor,) and when I was his prisoner at White- 
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hall, appear in my eves of a very comely presence.’ Notwithstanding this quiz of 
him, Quiver, according to the quizzer himself, was very much hearkened to, and, 
a5 [humbly conceive, did not care one pinch of snuifl for the sncers of Sir Philip at 
his country tailor” 

“*You have a strange way of bringing in your reading!’ said Tremaine. £ But 
I should like to have something still more practical; you were going to tell me 
how you felt when you thought yourself quizzed. Come, let us have the time, 
place, and parties. As to the fairness of the account, that Lthink I can depend on.’ 

“*] huve no interest in giving any other,’ said Evelyn. ‘As to time, then, it 
Was twenty years ago—as to place, the very spot we have just been talking of, 
aul the parties were the very people you quote as so redoubtable.’ 

“*Well! your fine feelings? for at five-and-twenty, | do not apprehend they 
were the same as now.’ 
* «Certainly not,— 


Lenit albescens animos capillus, 

Litium et rx cupidos proterva. 

Noa ego hoe terrem, calidus juventa, 
Consule Planco. — 


Pu tell you the truth, my first impulse was to knock them down.’ 

** Excellent!’ said Tremaine; ‘you see in the world and out of it, are very 
different: and how did you get (he better of this impulse 7’ 

“ «Why, at first, by a very simple process. It occurred to me, as there were 
half-a-dozen of them, it was not improbable J should be knocked down myself. 
After this, | fortunately asked myself rather a necessary question: namely, whe- 
ther, in point of fact, they were really laughing at any body, much less at me?” 

“* That certainly was prudent; but I thought you bad proof!’ 

“*No other than that they were in the act of laughing, and that their eyes looked 
at me, as I past by.’ 

“*Kather slight,’ said Tremaine 

“*So slight, that after | had swallowed my impulse, I began to laugh too, for 
being as great a fool as Scrub in the play; who said, 1 am sure they were talking 
of me, ‘for they laughed consumedly.’ My next question was, what I could havg 
about my person, manner, or character, to be laughed at? and finding nothing, I 
laughed more at myself than I am sure they did, even supposing I had been their 
obj ct.’ 

“*i'm afraid,’ said Tremaine, ‘this, after all, does not apply; but suppose you 
had really been quizzed ? 

**Why, had it been made manifest by rudeness, I should have been forced, in 
my own defence, on my first impulse.’ 

“* But suppose,’ continued ‘Tremaine, ‘it had been a mere mental quizzing, not 
manifest enough to be resented, yet evidently existing: has that ever been your 
situation ?? 

“ «it has,’ returned Evelyn, ‘but it was put down at once.’ 

“*Ashow? asked Tremaine. 

“*Why, by the very simple act of passing themselves in review in my own 
mind, as they were doing by me in theirs; and finding some of them to be fools, 
some knaves, and all of them profligates, 1 became the quizzer in ty turn,’ 

“* Surely,’ said Tremaine, ‘ you do not treat the matter fairly; you cannot mean 
that all the young men of fashion are of this character?’ 

“*Certainly not, and neither are all men of fashion quizzers; we are talking 
of the few, and L should say, the refuse of them, for such, in my day, were those 
who indulged in the license we are discussing. All of them were gamblers, and 
therefore profligate; most of them silly, and therefore contemptible; and some of 
them guilty of crimes for which they ought to have been hanged.’ 

“* What can you mean? said Tremaine. 

«* Adulteries and seductions,’ answered Evelyn. ' 

“* Mere gallantry they would have phrased it,’ returned Tremaine. 

“Gallantry” exclaimed Evelyn; ‘how many crimes of the most fatal, as well 
as the most atrocious dye, are encouraged, and indeed permitted, under this hor- 
rible miscalling of names’ But observe, | mean not simple gallantry, which is, 
however, bad cnongh in itself—I mean the most aggravated cases of deliberate 
destruction to the honour and peace of families, of ingratitude, cruelty, and even 
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incest '--These are to be found daily among the guzzers Whom you bid me fear 
Rather paint them in truer colours, and say they ave themselves objects of pity, 
even should the world they have injured be able to forgive and forget them.’ 

“There was an impressiveness in Evelyn’s tone and manner as he said this, 
which inspired Tremaine with the truest vencration for his friend; and during the 
pause which ensued, they reached Use bridge over the little river which divides 
Woodington trom Evelyn Hall, and took leave of each other.” 


Another conversation, which takes place amidst Evelyn’s solemn 
old rookery, is thus given:— 


“You confess, then, you live in solitude,’ said Tremaine, catching at the word, 
‘yet you had the choice of your life; why, therefore, blame me?” 

“1 live in the country,’ replied Evelyn, * but not in solitude.’ 

“Vet you own you are driven to converse with these common creatures of the 
air, whom every furmer’s boy hvots at all day long.’ 

“*T converse with Nature,’ said Evelyn, ‘whether in man or birds; you, it 
seems, only with man.’ 

***] avow it,’ saul Tremaine. 

“© And yet,’ replied Evelyn, ‘it is a comical way to converse with a gentleman, 
to run away from him,’ 

«1 think,’ said Tremaine, ‘if Miss Evelyn pleases, I would rather converse 
only with woman, at least to-day; for your ride has put you in such bantering 
spirits, there is no getting you to be serious. Miss Evelyn and 1 agreed much 
better just now in the house, when we were by ourselves.’ 

“*Mr. Tremaine was very agreeable,’ observed Georgina, ‘and read Lord By- 
ron charmingly.’ 

«*T have no doubt of it,’ said Evelyn, looking at them both. 

“Strange! that a look shoul! throw them both into a sort of consciousness in- 
comprchensible to cither 

“*1I know nothing,’ continued Evelyn, not perceiving it, ‘so much mistaken as 
that whole subject of solitude. Zimmerman ran mad about it first, and nothing 
Would content him but making all other people as mad as himself.* The Swiss, 
(mountebank Rousseau,) too, endeavoured to turn people’s heads on it, though 
he never turned his own; for when the world let him alone, he never could bear 
it. Be quite assured of this, that solitude, merely as such, as it is not natural, so 
it cannot be agreeable.’ 

*** Yet where is virtue so well preserved ” asked Tremaine. 

“ ¢ Say, rather, vice avoided,’ answered Evelyn, ‘ for it is but a negative advan- 
tage at best.’ 

* Do you admit Robinson Crusoe to be a natural picture?’ said Tremaine. 

* ¢ Perfectly, as all Defoe’s are remarkable for being.’ . 

© He tells you that his soul never secmed so innocent, or so enlightened.’ 

**« That was because Selkirk had no temptation to be otherwise, and had luckily 
been left with a Bible, which_he had never before studied. But you will recollect 
that Selkirk was frightened at the animals about him, merely because they were 
not frightened at him; and when Robinson thought of none of his shipmates being 
saved, his perpetual cry was,—“Oh! that there had been but one.” Even his 
parrot repeating “ Poor Robin Crusoe,” was sweetness to his ear.’ 

«© What do you think of Bates *¢ said Tremaine. 

** Much more sensible and practical than Zimmerman,’ 

“*Vet he has this passion!” 

“*No! he only advises a country life, which I shonld advise too. But even 
Bates requires that a man shall be properly qualified before he will allow him to 
retire, which i think the most sensible part of his whole book. “There is no 
magical virtue,” says he, ‘in fields and groves, no local inspiration which will 
elevate an unprepared mind from things natural to moral, from matter to spirit, and 
from the creature to the Creator.” ’ 





* He, however, corrected himself in a second volume, in which he shows the 
dangers of solitude sensibly énough. 
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* «* But,’ asked Georgina, ‘does Mr. Tremaine think solitude and a country life 
synonymous ”” 
“« «Nearly so,’ he said, ‘for what had boors about them to interest or amuse ” 
“¢ And yet,’ she observed— 


‘Some mute inglorious Milton’— 


“¢ Yes,’ he interrupted, ‘ but he is “ mute, and inglorious,” and what amI there- 
fore the better for him?’ 

“* Was ever a man so despotically unreasonable ? exclaimed Evelyn; ‘you fly 
the Miltons you are angry with in town, and you are angry because you cannot 
find them ir: the country, yet even there you will not seek them. The heart is 
the same, however, every where, if you will but study it—seek, and you will find 
the study even in a country village.” 

“*T suppose,’ said Tremaine, drily, ‘that is the reason your worship attends 
Belford market; a thing | could not bave believed, if my young friend here had 
not told it me.’ 

“<It only proves my sincerity in my creed,’ returned Evelyn, ‘and that I am 
not run away with by the cant about solitude because I live in the country. Hu- 
man nature is there, as well as in a metropolis; and hence it is, I suppose, that a 
friend of yours and mine, who certainly never sliuns the world, whenever he 
finds himself in a retired village, always asks, as the first question, which is the 
street ?’* 

«“« That is almost as bad,’ observed Tremaine, ‘as another friend of yours, of 
whom I have heard it related, “that were he to choose his life for amusement, he 
would keep a public house by the way-side.”’ 

“If you mean the author of the Moral and Political Philosophy,t it is perfectly 
true,’ said Evelyn; ‘yet who had a more perfect knowledge of human nature ?— 
who more shrewd in his observations upon it?—who so conversant with all its 
secret springs and windings? No, no, | want no apology for my supposed con- 
descension in finding interest at a country market. In a word, my dear friend, if 
you are not happy in the capital, and seek the country for a cure, you will never 
cure yourself by living in that country as if it were a desert.’ 

“ All were silent for a few minutes, when Tremaine, full of his subject, broke 
out, though in an under voice,— 


*¢¢ And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running droeks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ ” 


“¢ Ah!’ said the doctor, ‘had the good duke found no other occupation or in- 
terest, no other tongues, books, or sermons, in short, no other good than in the 
trees, brooks, and stones, he would soon have hung himself.’ 

«¢ Then what is it,’ said Tremaine, ‘that always makes those lovely scenes of 
the Forest of Ardennes so enchanting to every taste ?’ 

«You, who are a poet, should be able to tell,’ replied Evelyn, ‘ because it is 
lovely poetry. But I, who am a practical philosopher, demand something more 
for the duke; and, in truth, find it in the beautiful contrasts that fill this sweetest 
pastoral in the world.’ 

“* Your meaning” asked Tremaine. 

«“* Why what, after all, is the action of the story’ replied Evelyn. ‘ What but 
the fate of the usurpation of his brother, the daily falling off of the followers of 
the one, and the accession of those of the other, till the mght was reclaimed. All 
this, to be sure, was 


“Under the sliade of melancholy boughs,” 


and is only the more beautiful for it ; but still here was enterprise, action, and in- 
terest, as well as trees, brooks, and stones, mingled together in the most agreeable 
alternation of light and shade.’ 

“Yet there is not a line er a word about what you call the action that can be 
remembered,’ said Tremaine, ‘and Shakspeare himself scarcely mentions it.’ 

“*« That was his skill,’ returned Evelyn; ‘his immediate object was pastoral, 
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and there he and his reader revel together; we quaff it with delight, but the evertt 
of the fable is always on our minds, though secretly, and perhaps insensibly. Had 
Shakspeare propounded to himself nothing more than mere and absolute solitude, 
with no hope beyond it, it would have been absolute vacuity.’ 

“*How comes it then,’ pursued Tremaine, ‘that all, even of the most illustri- 
ous rank, all that are eminent for powers and talents, as well as the most beautiful 
poets and the soundest philosophers, have all and alike concurred in the praises 
of retirement?” 

“* Praises, if you will,’ answered Evelyn, ‘but who rea//y practised what he re- 
commended? Horace, with all Jus charming rhapsodies about Lucretilis and the 
Sabine farm, and his “ OA! Hus, guando ego te aspiciam,” was always sneaking to 
town, and then wrote to his steward that he was a very absurd fellow for not liking 
to stay in the country. As for your “illustrious,” by which L suppose you mean 
ministers of state—’ 

**1 do,’ said Tremaine 

“To them, as a recess from application, while the fatigue of it is upon them, 
no doubt retirement is heaven. But ict their minds recover their tone, and how 
eager are they to get back!’ 

** Nay, now surely you mistake,’ cried Tremaine; ‘for how many ministers 
have felt themselves most blest, nay, have thrown up their offices, to enjoy seclu- 
sion.’ 

“ «Not one that I know of,’ suid Evelyn, ‘though many have affected a readi- 
ness to do so; none more than your hero Bolingbroke, who makes me laugh 
sometimes in his otherwise admirable correspondence, to see, in the midst of his 
anxieties about Europe, an equally expressed anxiety to preserve bay trees for his 
villa; not, indeed, that this was cither unnatural or foolish, were it not for the 
gross affectation tagyed to the end of it.’ 

“*1 do not recollect what you mean,” said ‘Tremaine. 

“1 think it is in a letter to Drummond,” pursued Evelyn, ‘where he thanks 
him for these trees, and adds, “1 cannot plunge myself so far into the thoughts of 
public business, as to forget the quict of a country retreat, whither I will go some 
time or other, and am always ready tv go at an hour's warning.” Now, out upon 
sach half-faced professions r 

“¢ Why question their sincerity?’ asked Tremaine. 

“¢He might believe himself sincere,’ replied Evelyn, ‘but he was all the time 
cankered with ambition to the heart’s core.’ 

“*1 must not allew this,’ cried Tremaine, ‘of a man whose mind was only too 
elegant and philosophic; although so astonishingly able, that we cannot wonder 
the world had claims upon him.’ 

“¢ That I should forgive,’ returned Evelyn, ‘if it was not for this affectation, 
which even Swift iaugned at, as much as he dared.’ 

“* Swift laugh at Bolingbroke” 

“* He at least tells Pope, (whom my lord had most charmingly gulled in more 
things than this,) “1 have no very streng faith in your pretenders to retirement; 
you have not gone through good or bad fortune enough to go into a corner and 
form conclusions de contemptu-mundi.” So much, then, for your retired poet; but 
the best is, Bolingbroke returns the charge, and says both to Swift and Pope, “ if 
you despised the world as much as you pretend, you would not be so angry with 
it.” Thus this grand triumvirate imposed upon one another; praised, and were 
unhappy in their retreat; growling at the world, yet not able to live out of it’ 

*«*Come, then,’ said Tremaine, ‘I will give you a minister, who, if any one did 
prefer philosophy in retirement to a silly ambition, was certainly the man.’ 

“1 long to know hin,’ cried Evelyn. 

«¢ Sir William ‘Temple "” 

«* He was most like it,’ observed Evelyn, ‘ but I doubt whether even he comes 
up to your proof; for, from necessity, he was always called back before he had 
tried the experiment. As to the generality, a statesinan flings up in a pet, and 
flies to solitude for relief; and for a little while he finds it.’ 

“* And why not for a great while ?? 

** Because it is relief, only so long as he is under the stings of resentment, or 
while he thinks he is missed. When his disgust subsides, or he finds himself for- 
gotten, he gets tired of venting reproaches to his trees on the ingratitude of the 
world, which reproaches the world does not care a farthing about 
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** You are alluding to Walpole,’ said Tremaine. 

“+1 am, and to his celebrated letter, supposed to prove a most philosophical 
love of retirement. “My flaticrers here,” says he, “are all mutes. The oaks, 
the beeches, the chesnuts seem to contend which best shall please the Lord of the 
Manor. They cannot deceive, they will not lie.” 1 quite agree with his biogra- 
pher, Coxe, that this indicates the very hankering after the world, which he wish- 
ed himself and the world to believe he was without.’* 

“*1 will not be bound,’ cried Tremaine, ‘by the example of expelled placemen, 
who, fixing their happiness on the smile of human beings like themselves, deserve 
all the mortitications they get. D’ Argenson, for example, who whined and sobbed 
in banishment, at Les Urmes,j or even Lord Chatham, who, when he quarrelled 
with the king, or any of his brother politicians, used to fly to Hayes, in the mere 
hope of being brought back again. Such ministers as these have little to do with 
real philosophy, and | refuse your authority.’ 

“* Let me give you ministers more to your taste,’ cried Evelyn. 

**If vou can,” said Tremaine. 

“*Sir William Wyndham, the great Pulteney, aud lastly, the great Fox,’ re- 
plied the doctor. 

“*Fox? exclaimed Tremaine. 

“*Even so; for the noctes ceneque attice would not have been sought at St. 
Anne’s Hill, with such apparent gust, had be not thought to mark his resentment 
against the House of Commons, who would not be swayed by him into a secession. 
The measure had been tried some sixty years before, by Sir William Wyndham, 
and laughed at.’ 

“*You are prejudiced,’ said Tremaine, ‘and cannot seriously think Mr, Fox did 
not love his retreat.’ 

“That | do not say,’; returned Evelyn, ‘I only mean to show that a patriot 





* Upon this subject the reader will not fail to remember Horace Walpole’s ac- 
count of the retirement of that illustrious statesman, the Duke of Newcastle. His 
grace retired to Claremont, where, for about a fortnight, he played at being a 
country gentleman. Guns and green frocks were bought, and at past sixty he 
affected to turn sportsman; but getting wet in his feet, he hurried back to Lon- 
don in a fright, and his country was once more blessed with his assistance. 

¢ Toa philosopher, or even a courtier, there is not a more useful lesson, or 
more interesting picture, than this poor man exhibits, as drawn by Marmontel, re- 
lating merely to what he saw and heard. “Oh! mes enfans,” says he, “ quelle 
maladie incurable que celle de Pambition! quelle tristesse que celle de la vie d’un 
ministre disgracié! En me promenant avec lui dans ses Jardins, j’appergus de 
loin une statue de marbre; je lui demandai ce que c’étoit?”—* C’est, me dit-il, 
ce que je n’ai plus le courage de regarder;” et en nous détournant, “ Ah! Mar- 
montel, si vous saviez de quelle zéle je l’ai servi; si vous saviez combien de fois 
il m’avoit assuré que nous passerious notres vies ensemble, et que je n’avois pas 
un meilleur ami que lui! Voila les promesses des rvis! voila leur amitié! et en 
disant ces mots ses ycux remplirent des larmes.” He then (sad employment for 
his wounded spirit!) showed Marmontel the pictures of various battles, in which 
he had stood on the same spot with the king, and in one of which, when he had 
reason to fear his son was killed, Louis had shown him great sympathy. But oh, 
wretched change! “ Rien,” continued d’Argenson, “ rien de moi le touche plus!” 
After this, he fell with his head upon the bosom of his daughter-in-law, which he 
watered with his tears —Mém. Marmontel, tom. IIL. p. 18. Distressing and de- 
grading picture of human weakness under the prostrations of ill-regulated ambi- 
tion; a slave to unworthy greatness! We blush for the Frenchman, and should 
for an Englishman under the same circymstances; only there is this difference 
between them, that the Englishman can only be displaced, not disgraced; for he 
can always fly to an opposition bench in Parliament. I have been at Les Ormes, 
and saw these battle pieces, but did not then know what recollections they had 
prompted; more cruel to a disappointed ambitieux than the deaths they comme. 
morated. 

+ He would have been wrong if he had said it, for those who knew Mr. Fox 
best, knew how sincere were his enjoyments at St. Anne’s Hill. Those who did 
not know him, may read Trotter’s amusing account of him there for the proof 
He was particularly fond of his geraniums, and used to boast of them to Lord Sid- 
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and a minister, whatever they may be called, are pretty much the same thing, and 
that the patriot man may fly off in a pet to solitude as well as the minister man. 
Both Mr, Fox and Lord Bath came back when they thought they should succeed, 
in the same manner us Lord Chatham and Lord Temple; nay, I question if Sir 
William Temple himself did not enjoy his Sheen and his Moor Park the more 
from the frequent calls that were made upon him to leave them. ‘To pursue our 
subject,’ continued Evelyn, perceiving his friend was not disposed to reply, ¢ one 
lover quarrels with his mistress, he flies to his country seat, and finds pleasure in 
abusing her to the winds; another is happy in her affection, but some cruel papa 
interposes difficulties; he flies too, in order the better to plan, in solitude, how 
to overcome the said difficulties, and meantime carves her name on the bark, and 
makes verses under all the trees in the neighbourhood. Both find relief for a 
time, because both in fact are engaged in their favourite occupation: but the 
enragé finds soon, that his sulkimess is no revenge; and the dien aimé, that being 
idle will not please papa; so the solitude becomes irksome to both, and is gladly 
abandoned.’ 

“* Papa understands the thing at least,’ said Georgina langhing; ‘I hope not by 
experience.’ 

** Experience is the best mistress,” replied Evelyn, ‘and I certainly recollect 
many a retirement to a house in a wood, in order to ascertain better than I thought 
I could from herself, whether your mother loved me or not. Those solitude: 
were charming, but short; I had others of a longer duration, and perhaps fron. 
better motives.’ 

«1 did not know you were such a disciple,’ said Tremaine. 
“*Oh yes,’ returned the doctor, ‘I have often shut myself up 
“¢ The occasion?’ asked Tremaine. 

“Why, wisdom’s self, you know, 


*Oft seeks a sweet retired solitude, 

Where, with her best nurse contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair’d.’ 


“* But seriously, it was to recover the bent of my mind—I may even say of my 
virtue—when 1 had been sadly dissipated, as I too often was, and when ease, 
seriousness, books, and retired devotion, became absolutely necessary for my 
purpose.’ 

* Georgina took her father’s hand. 

** An anchoret, I protest!’ cried Tremaine : ‘ had you lived in the fifth century, 
we should have had you in the desert.’ 

“*Indeed you would not,’ returned Evelyn, ‘for, having accomplished my pur- 
pose by restoring reflection, or by recovering the studies | was near upon losing, 
(in exchange, perhaps, for an opera dance,) | sighed again for a communication 
with my species; and, indeed, often felt thankful to join the supper conversation 
of the people with whom I lived.’ 

*** And who were they?’ asked Tremaine. 

“A mere woodman and his wife,’ suid Evelyn, ‘ whose lodge was a mile dis- 
tant from all other habitations, except of rabbits and tane pheasants, and whose 
cheerful children were not unfrequently an acceptable diversion to a man, who, 
with all his resources, was growing tired of himself.’ 

«“¢] have heard, indeed,’ said Tremaine, * of being “as melancholy as a lodge 
in a warren,” but knew not how practically true the simile was. Yet you did this 
often?” 

“«*1 did, and may venture to say [ was always the better for it. Many, at least, 





mouth, when speaker, and could always return to the subject of them with soothed 
interest, amidst the must violent storms of party rage. He had never been more 
furious than one day in haranguing in Palace Yard, on what was called the gaggin 

bills. Half an hour afterwards he came to the house, reeking from the mob, anc 
went up to the speaker, who expected some violent motion, to tell him how sorry 
he was that his geraniums (some cuttings of which be had promised him) had been 
blighted at St. Anne’s Hill —Ep 
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are the subjects I examined, both in literature and morals, in these temporary re- 
treats, and the woodman’s house was to me always— 


* Mihi me reddentis agelli.’ 


“* Your picture is at least pretty,’ said Tremaine, ‘and I only wonder your se- 
cession from the world was not of longer continuance.’ 

“* There was no occasion for it,’ returned Evelyn, ‘for T was not under any 
great disgust, like Timon; nor had f had a disappointment to madness, like Ca- 
millo; nor was { under the influence of religious melancholy, like Jerome. IL 
simply wished to think, and to examine myself at leisure, which I could not do in 
acrowd; and when I had done this, I returned to the world.’ ” 


The tone of all this, is, we think, exceedingly graceful, and 
envy no one who would turn hastily over such pages in the hope 
of a scene. We now give the promised important interview be- 
tween Tremaine and Georgina, dreaded in prospectu by them 
both. 


“ Never were two people who loved, or did not love one another, so discon- 
certed at being left alone together, as Tremaine and Georgina. 

“ Her father’s quitting the room scemed to plunge her into a difficulty, from 
which she could only be relieved by quitting it too; and this perhaps she would 
actually have done, had not Tremaine gathered courage to seat himself close by 
her; and seizing her hand with that one of his which was free, began the conver- 
sation he had so long meditated. 

“«« My dearest Georgina,’ said he, ‘suffer me so to call you, even though it may 
be for the last time. Would to God I might add to it, my own Georgina.’ 

“ Georgina left her passive hand in his. 

“*Your excellent father has, I believe, related to you the conversation I had 
with him in that eventful morning of yesterday.’ 

“It was indeed eventful,’ said Georgina, looking at his wounded hand; ‘and 
you must have thought me shamefully ungrateful, not even yet to have inquired 
after the hand that so kindly saved me.’ 

“Alas” answered Tremaine, ‘I thought not of that when I called the morning 
eventful: I was more selfish. I referred to what was of far more consequence 
than this trifling accident—I alluded to my heart’s best secret; which, however 
conscious of it, I believe nothing would have torn from me, but the fear (ground- 
less as it has turned out) of a younger and more suitable competitor for Miss Eve 
lyn’s favour: for, believe me, I thought that favour a treasure far too rich for me 
—indeed, it is the dearest treasure under heaven.’ 

** Georgina felt these words in her very heart, over which they shed a sweetness 
that was delicious, spite of all the disappointment which she feared might await 
her. It was perhaps this very sweetness that deprived her of the ability either of 
answering or of withdrawing the hand, which still remained in the possession of 
Tremaine: resting the other, therefore, on the back of her chair, she leaned her 
cheek upon it, and covered her eyes with its pretty fingers. She thus seemed all 
ear, and waited for him to go on. 

“*It is most true,’ continued he, ‘that when I surveyed your lovely beauty, 
joined to a goodness and good sense, an innocency as well as elegance of mind, 
such as | never saw equalled, I thought you would be the last best gift of heaven 
tv him who might eventually gain you. ‘To win, to obtain so invaluable a blessing, 
was the difficulty ; and when I considered mysclf—I despaired.’ 

“He paused; and Georgina could answer nothing with her lips; but a slight, 
involuntary, and momentary, but still perceptible return to the pressure of his 
hand, seemed to ask him why he despaired. 

“*In many things,’ pursued he, ‘I thought we were alike—in many I wished, 
and in some I hoped we might be so. You opened my eyes, even more than your 
iather, to my defects; and my days, from having been a burden to me, ran on 
with a sweetness, a lightness, such as I never knew till I knew you.’ 

“ Georgina was more and more penetrated. 

“* My proximity to you,’ continued he, ‘on all occasions, left me no doubt to 
what this was owing: and my heart daily and momentarily felt that you alone 
‘ re the cause of it.’ 
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“Georgina whispered rather than said, he was a great deal too good; but, af- 
fected by all this avowal of his admiration and his tenderness, a tear trickled 
through the fingers that still covered her eyes, which, devouring her as he did 
with his, he could not fail to perceive. 

“ His heart dilated with joy; and a delicious hope, which can be imagined only 
by those who have felt it, seemed to take possession of him, spite of all Evelyn's 
prognostics. 

“* Ves,’ continued he, ‘I could have no doubt who and what was the sweet 
anodyne tothe canker which consumed me—out of humour with myself, with 
mankind, and particularly I fear with womenkind, until my sweet and lovely 
neighbour redeemed the whole sex, by convincing me I was wrong. 

“* How deeply (suspecting no danger or disappointment, where | knew not at 
first that I had presumed to form a hope,) how deeply did I drink of this comfort, 
null my senses were overcome; and I have waked only to greater and more lasting 
misery than before.’ 

“*Oh! Mr. Tremaine,’ said Georgina, now finding her voice, ‘ why all this?— 
what can your meaning be ?” 

“ She stopt; and he instantly replied, ‘My meaning is, Georgina, that I cannot 
be the coxcomb to presume, that with such disparity of years beiween us, the 
friend and school companion of your father, | could ever obtain more than your 
esteem. To inspire you with those sentiments, that warmth and eagerness of 
affection, which yet I should be fool enough to look for in the person I sought for 
my heari’s companion—to do this, I should despair.’ 

“Oh! if that were all!’ exclaimed Georgina, while a stifled sigh, amounting 
even to sobbing, prevented her from going on. 

“*In my turn, my dear Georgina,’ said Tremaine, ‘let me ask what can your 
meaning be ?” 

** Alas! answered Georgina, gathering strength and fortitude to proceed with 
her purpose, ‘how little would the disparity you talk of be, in my eyes, if there 
were no othes cruel disagreement between us!’ 

**{ will not affect to misunderstand you,’ replied Tremaine, ‘ for I have gather- 
ed all from your father; but tell me, sweet girl, is it possible I have heard aright, 
and from your own lips—is it possible, (I beseech you to bless me again with the 
assurance, if true,) is it possible that I could really aspire to your love, were all 
these disagreements, which you call so cruel, removed ” 

“ Georgina, immediately became again abaslied, and returning to her former 
position, only covering her face still more with her band, she asked, in a hesitating 
subdued voice, 

*** Does my present behaviour show that Mr. Tremaine’s attentions can be un- 
welcome to me ?” 

“ Tremaine’s whole frame became at these words inflated with a joy which his 
tife had never known, He raised her hand to his lips, and was very near throw- 
ing himself at her feet, when he exclaimed, 

“Then all my soul has desired is accomplished, for all other difficulties are as 
nothing.’ 

“ ¢Stop,’ said Georgina, assuming all her decision, and disengaging herself from 
his arms; ‘we must not go on thus. Would to heaven the difficulties you speak 
of were really nothing! But my father has told you, and I confirm every word he 
bas said, that if the tenderness you have avowed to me were even more dear to 
me than I own it is, it would be impossible to gratify your wishes, or my own, 
while you think of the most sacred, most awful things, as I fear you do.’ 

«“¢What,’*asked Tremaine, mournfully, ‘has your father represented of my 
opinions ?” : ‘ ; ’ ; 

« * Alas! I fear he is too accurate to have misunderstood, and is too just to mis- 
represent them: and we lament, if | may presume to join myself with him on such 
an occasion, what he calls the ruin of a mind as to sacred things, too noble, in 
every thing else, not to inspire every one with the sincerest esteem.’ 

“« *Has he, then, related no particulars ” 

« «Qh! yes! but, I beseech you, spare the sorrowful account. To think that 
you own no providence, no care of the Almighty here, and still less hereafter, fills 
me with terror, only to be equalled by the grief of thinking that it is you who do 


this.’ 
“ Her agitation, from mingled sorrow and tenderness, here became extreme. 
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* Tremaine was infinitely moved; his love was only more and more excited, and 
had he not been probity itself, he was ready to have fallen at her feet, and con- 
fessed himself, as to religion, of any creed she would be pleased to prescribe. 

“ But he was probity itself, and so wholly the reverse of hypocrisy, that to have 
gained the world’s treasure, in this love-inspiring girl, he would not have assumed 
it for a moment. 

“ «Oh! sweet and admirable girl,’ he exclaimed, ‘sweet as thy youth, and ad- 
mirable as thy beauty, how shall | answer you so as to appease your distress, and 
yet preserve my own character with you for the honour you allow me? How can 
I show you the frankness you deserve, when by doing so I probably destroy my 
hope of you for ever? Have you really considered this matter? is your resolution 
fixed? is it the spontaneous act of your deliberate mind? or is it your father’s 
counsel that sways you, not your own?” 

«Oh, my own, my own,’ replied Georgina— for were it ever possible, (which 
it is not,) for my father to have counselled me differently, such is my horror—oh ! 
excuse me such a word—alas! that ever I should apply it to one who * her 
emotions prevented her from finishing. 

“*Am I, then, an object of horror to you, Georgina?’ 

“©The Almighty knows my wretchedness in using the word,’ returned Geor- 
gina: ‘IT would say rather my terror, my grief—but whatever it be, it is so strong, 
lest the guide of my mind, as well as the master of my heart, should lead me into 
such errors, that were my affection fixed beyond all power to move it, I should 
dread, and would refuse to gratify it!’ 

“ «Noble girl!’ cried ‘'remaine ; ‘but surely reasonable as noble, and, if so, will 
you not hear me?” 

“Oh! gladly; yes, if you will confess we are mistaken.’ 

“ Tremaine was severely pushed, in his turn. His heart’s best hope hung on 
the answer he might choose to give to this one question. But his truth prevailed. 
Recovering, therefore, from the struggle, he contented himself with saying, ‘ of 
this we will talk farther; at present, | only wish to observe upon your fear that I 
should lead you into such errors. Whatever my opinions, (and I really know not 
that 1 have been correctly represented,) think not I would attempt to mislead 
you, or lead you atall. If, therefore, the most perfect freedom in your sentiments, 
uninfluenced by me; if the most solemn promise to abstain from even the asser- 
tion of my own in your presence; in short, a sacred compact, that the very sub- 
ject shall not even be mentioned between us ;—if this can insure your peace, and 
deliver you from your fears, by the honour you are so kind as to ascribe to 
me, I swear to adhere to such a promise in all the amplitude you can possibly pre- 
scribe. One exception, indeed, I possibly might ask of my Georgina, and that is, 
that 1 might be myself her pupil, until her innocent nature had so purified mine, 
as at least to leave no hinderance from prejudice to my arriving at truth. Lastly, 
should I really be thus blessed, and oe = our union increase the number of those 
interested, I would leave them all to the direction and tutorage of him in whom 
my Georgina would most confide—that excellent and pious man from whom she 
herself derives her principles, as her birth.’ 

“A proposal so congenial to her every feeling, so agreeable to her wishes, so 
soothing to her fears, so flattering to her hopes, so encouraging to all her pre- 
possessions, made the most vivid and visible impression upon her firmness. It 
staggered much of her resolution, and had well mgh overpowered her whole pur- 
pose at once. Nor would, perhaps, the most virtuous, the most pious, have 
blamed, or at least refused to have excused her, had she yielded to terms so de- 
lightful to her heart. 

“Oh! Mr. Tremaine,’ she replied, in a hesitating, irresolute, but at the same 
time the softest voice in the world, ‘do not thus use your power over the heart 
whose secret you have surprised. Tempt not, I implore you, the affection I have 
owned, and never will deny. Ratherassert the generosity that belongs to you—that 
distinguishes you, I should say, from all other men whatever—and assist a poor 
weak creature, struggling to do what is right ;—assist her against herself!” 

“*Ah! dearest Georgina,’ replied Tremaine, ‘what an appeal do you make! 
and how could I withstand it, if really there were any thing wrong or unreasona- 
ble in my proposal? But why shock me by the supposition, that I would tempt 
that purest of hearts to any thing against itself? Why imagine that I, who would 
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lay down my life to preserve any one of your principles, on which your honour 
or happiness depended, would, tor a selfish purpose, seek to seduce those princi- 
ples, or weaken the resolution that guarded them? Be more just to the man whom 
you have so exalted by your dear, your delicious confession.” 

“<¢Oh! talk not to me thus,’ answered Georgina.—‘ You task my weakness to 
withstand what you know to be your strength, and which nothing but Heaven, in 
whose cause I tecl Lam a sacrifice, can cnable me to resist,—if indeed I cant 
sist it!” 

“ Tremaine saw all his advantage elicite.l by the frankness of this speech, and to 
his eternal honour let it be recorded, that he did not push it in the moment when 
perhaps the victory would have been his. 

“ Reflecting an instant, he took her hand once more, and with the elevation that 
was at times peculiar to him, and at the same time a calmness proceeding from the 
sincerity of his purpose, * My soft, vet noble girl, said he, ‘no appeal of this sort 
tould ever be made to me in vain, even if | were not, as 1 am, penetrated with gra 
litude for your kindness, and admiration at the honesty which has disdained to 
conceal it. Let me not therefore endeavour to push vou when off your guard, or 
surprise you into promises which your reason may hereafter repent. ‘To avoid all 
this, and remove, indeed, from myself a temptation I cannot withstand, allow me 
to propose a reference of my offer to your father. In his hands even the dear 
prejudices of your heart in my favour will surely be safe, and should he decide for 
me, you cannot have a fear.’ 

“ Georgina was penetrated to her heart at this honourable conduct. She looked 
at Tremaine with a confidence she had never ventured upon before. Her eyes 
fixed themselves upon him with an expression of affection, indeed, but so mingled 
with respect, that it amounted to little short of veneration. It is very certain that 
the world did not seem to her (with all his errors) ever to have contained a being 
like the person who then stood before her, 

“She could only ejaculate Uiat lic was the most generous of friends, and that 
she accepted the proposal. Nor could she deny herself to the fond embrace on 
which he now for the first time ventured; a ratification, as he hoped, of a com- 
pact which would render them all in all to each other. 

“ Agitated and unnerved beyond every thing she had before experienced in her 
life, Georgina broke from his arms, yet with a softness which only made her ten 
thousand times more his than ever. She eutreated for time and opportunity to 
compose herself. 

“ «It will do me good,’ said she, ‘to be alone for a little while, to recall my sca¢ 
tered senses, which { seem to have lost. Heaven knows, I little thought to have 
seen this hour. It has been a bitter one to me.’ 

“ «It has been bitter,’ said Tremaine, ‘and yet there have been things in it that 
have made it the sweetest of my life. May 1 not hope that this sentiment is in 
some degree participated by my advured friend ? 

“The words were gratifying to Georgina, yet she gave a deep sigh, and loosen 
ing her hand trom his, and repeating that what she had confessed she never would 
deny, she said it was absolutely necessary for her to be alone. 

“ *Here,’ added she, ‘Iam really too much in the power of my feelings.’ 

“ Tremaine, respecting ber as usual, told her she could not express a wish that 
was not a command to him; and raising her hand to his lips, which she showed no 
disposition to oppose, he allowed her to retire. 

“In point of tact, be had himself almost the same necessity for solitude, if not to 
recover himself, at least to deliberate what course to pursue. His first purpose, 
which was to seek his friend, and lay his proposal before him, he checked. It is 
impossible fur him to agree to it, thought he, and then what becomes of this situa- 
tion, which, with all its uncertainties, so delights me, that my senses are giddy with 
the thought of it! 

“In truth, strange as it may appear, though nothing was less determinate than 
his prospect, there was no moment of his life that had ever appeared so delicious 
to him. Such is always the effect, when we love, of the first avowal that our love 
is returned. Dreading to lose it, Tremaine became absolutely afraid to meet the 
friend whom he at first so resolutely intended to seek. He was but a few paces 
off, for Tremaine had seen him loitering within call, during his conference with 
Georgina; yet his heart sank, wken his mind inclined him to join Evelyn in the 
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garden. Longing therefore to be alone, to hug himself as it were in the thought 
that he was beloved by her, whom alone of all the world he thought worth loving, 
and wishing besides for time to examine himself more closely than he had ever 
yet done, in order to see whether he could not really in some degree approach 
the wishes of the adored of his heart,—bhe fairly shrunk for the moment from his 
purpose, and ordering his horses to follow him, took the road on fvot to his own 
park. 

“As he passed up the avenue that led from the house, he could not help turn- 
ing to take aview of what was now so much dearer than ever to him. Georgina’s 
chamber was in that front, and at the window at that moment, reclining with her 
head on lier hand, and showing the whitest, and most graceful arm in the world 
—he beheld Georgina herself. 

“Their surprise was mutually great at seeing cach other again. Georgina’s in 
particular; and he could not help returning, if only to apprise her of his intention 
to pass an hour or two at home, after which he would have the honour of waiting 
upon heragain. She bowed and kissed her hand, with the grace that always so 
enchanted him, and while he lingered in sight, at least as long as it was necessary, 
often did he turn to give and receive greetings, the proofs of the mutual under. 
standing which now informed them.” 


A great deal of misery follows this scene; but as no novel-reader 
ean be at any great loss to guess what the end of all this is, we 
shall take leave to say nothing of the third volume of Tremaine, 
except, indeed, that few novel readers will find in the budk of it 
what they expect, and that no one will find, in any part of it, any- 
thing which he will not be greatly the better for reading. In 
truth, we could not quote from the volume at all, unless we quoted 
toa very great extent; and as to giving any idea of its contents 
without quotation, that is quite impossible. 

There are many episodes scattered all over this novel—some of 
them serious, others humorous. In the delineation of social man- 
ners as they now exist, we have met with nothing better than 
some of the lighter sketches: indeed, one or two scenes in the se- 
cond volume are quite as good as any in Sayings and Doings, touch- 
ing upon ground very similar, and yet doubly amusing on account 
of the extraordinary contrast which they present to the manner of 
the popular author of that work. 

As usual in all modern novels, there is abundance of stock ma- 
terial. All the subordinate characters are, in fact, of this class,— 
nothing can be more trite than the butlers, valets, house-keepers, 
retired spinsters, &c. &c. &e. of Tremaine. But Tremaine himself, 
Evelyn, and Georgina, are three characters fairly entitled to the 
praise of novelty. The first and the last of them to that of exqui- 
site and original felicity. 

On the whole, we can have no doubt that this work will enjoy 
a lasting, if not a noisy popularity, and unquestionably look for- 
ward with high hope and interest to the future exertions of the 
amiable and accomplished person (whoever that may be) that hag 
written it. {| Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
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SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
MUSICS; A FRAGMENT. 


** My Soul is an enchanted boat, 
hich, like a sleeping Swan, doth float, 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing.” —Slelley. 

Ir rose upon me, Clear and nigh, 

A rich and perfect harmony : 
Three female voices silver soft 

From souls of heavenly music streaming. 
Like hymn of Seraphs heard aloft 

By youthful Poet dreaming. 
And yet "twas clear that it must be 
A strain of earthly melody; 
For in the words of that wild song 
Did human hopes and wishes throng ; 
And they who sung it, ye might know 

By looks and tones the heart revealing, 
Were dwellers on this work! below, 

Souls fraught with human feeling. 


It rose, and sank, and rose again,— 
The streams of music sever ; 

One gentle voice takes up the strain 
Like the voice of a lonely river. 

I hear its crystal waters flow 

In mellow murmurs, lone and low ; 

The wild flowers on its banks that grow 
Beneath my feet are springing. 

And o’er my head an azure sky 

Extends its boundless canopy; 

Flocks graze, and milk-maids carol nigh, 

And trees seem waving gracefully, 
And village bells are ringing. 


And hark! another stream has risen, 
With a sudden burst from its silent prison ; 
A bolder stream which sweeps along 
With solemn music clear and strong, 
Through the forest’s green abysses 

Down the rocky precipices, 

Rolling with a pn sound— 

Now the sister stream is found ; 

And the kindred waves unite 

With a murmur of delight. 
Onward—onward, widening ever, 

Winds the visionary river 

Toward some ocean—hark !—a third! 
Never sure hath mortal heard 

Such wild music as these three 

Make in their sweet unity. (Knight's Monthly Mag. 
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SELECTED FOR THE MUSEC™, 


Milustrations on Lying, in all its Branches. By Amelia Opie. 
In two Volumes. London, Longman and Co. 


Ame tia Opie (for, since her clothes have turned grey, we will 
not offend her venerable ears with any worldly title), plain Amelia 
Opie has put forth from the Norwich press two little volumes full 
of simple “ round unvarnished tales,’”’ calculated, as she imagines, 
good easy woman! to cleanse away every lie from the face of the 
globe. To attack lying *‘in all its branches” is no trifling under- 
taking; it is to guillotine a hydra! to run falsehood to the earth 
wherever it is found is a task fit only for those solemn and perse- 
vering hunters—those steady followers of the fox, who are never 
to be driven orallured from the scent of truth. Amelia is a late con- 
vert to close caps and dove-coloured lutestring, and having been ‘a 
pretty particular considerable” number ef years addicted to gay par- 
ties, excessive novels, the luxuries of society, and gorgeous apparel, 
she feels called upon to be doubly diligent in her new character; and 
to her anxiety to atone for certain previous publications, not found- 
ed on fact, we presume it is owing that she now has taken to 
writing good books—books full of stark-naked truths; all redound- 
ing to her immaculate glory; and intended to be profitable to all 
descriptions of persons, save those six worthy martyrs to truth, 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green! 

The dedication, which is strictly friendly, is addressed by the 
authoress to her father, and is about as pretty a specimen of thouing 
and ¢theeing as any thing on record, from the times of Fox and Dews- 
bury down to those of Colonel Berkeley and Maria Foote. Would 
it not have been better if the style had been preserved throughout 
the stories—truths, we should say; Amelia has done with stories 
in all their branches! 


TO DR, ALDERSON, OF NORWICH. 


To thee, my beloved Father, I dedicated my first, and to thee I also dedicate my 
present, work ;—with the pleasing conviction that thou art disposed to form a fa- 


vourable —— of any production, however humble, which has a tendency to 
promote the moral and religious welfare of mankind. Amewia Orig. 

There can be no doubt that lying of most kinds, and particularly 
with an evil intent, is a very besetting and very sad sin; and, it is, 
at all times, a delightful thing to find a powerful writer levelling 
a pen against it, and unaffectedly labouring for its destruction. 
Lying has been the great game of moral writers time out of mind, 
and we are the last persons to wish that the cultivation of truth 
should be discouraged. But really we are not prepared to go with 
Amelia Opie the length of all her lying! she scarcely leaves us a 
sham truth to our backs. Not a thing that is said, not a thing that 
is done, escapes some one of her classifications; and the intention 
to deceive is found lurking in every word, thought, and deed, 
of poor lying man and woman. There are, according to the au- 
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thoress’ new view of society, Lies of Vanity, Lies of Flattery, Lies 
of Convenience, Lies of Interest, Lies of Fear, Lies of first-rate 
Malignity, Lies of second ditto, Lies of real Benevolence, and so 
on. The intention to deceive isthe lie. Unele Bowling was uncon- 
sciously unfolding a great truth, when he said, “I thought—but I 
thought a damned lie!’’ The lie was formed and perfect, though 
in the shell. 

With the greatest respect for Amelia Opie’s intentions, we see 
nothing in her work to induce us to abandon the good old proverb, 
that “the truth is not to be spoken at all times.”” This withhold- 
ing the truth is, we know, a lie of some colour with Amelia; and we 
expect that she will, after this our confession, look upon us as a 
band of gentlemen whose word is as hollow as a Mexican mine. 
Truth, however, above proof, we must think is doo strong for poor 
weak society, as it is at present constituted; and we are disposed 
to approve of a deetle lowering—a little wholesome “ intention 
to deceive”’ at its proper season, as something more likely to do 
good than great, strong, raw, unadulterated truth. It is hard to be 
pushed thus, by the overwheening zeal of a red hot moral writer, 
to argue as though we were sheer, direct enemies to truth; but the 
extremity to which Amelia drives an argument leaves us no alter- 
native. 

The preface is a delicate composition; but, with all the care of 
the authoress, it is scarcely free from a few of the infentions to de- 
ceive, which in any other writer would be extremely pardonable. 
She first apologises for using so rough a word as “ lying,’’ but, 
being most consonant to the strict truth, she takes it into her place 
of all work, and labours it handsomely. Then as to her modesty 
about her own powers—“Oh! Amelia!’ (as Booth says in 
Fielding’s incomparable Jie), “Oh! my Amelia! what a perfect 
woman thou art!’ But our readers shall have the preface. 


I am aware that a preface must be short, if its author aspires to have it read. 1 
shall therefore content myself with making a very few preliminary observations, 
which I wish to be considered as apologies. 

My first apology is, for having throughout my book made use of the words lying 
and lies, instead uf some gentler term, or some easy paraphrase, by which I might 
have avoided the risk of offending the delicacy of any of my readers. 

Our great satirist speaks of a Dean who was a favourite at the church where 
he officiated, because 

“ He never mentioned hell to ears polite,’— 


and I fear that to “ears polite,” my coarseness, in uniformly calling lying and lies 
by their real names, may sometimes be offensive. 

But, when writing a book against lying, I was obliged to express my meaning in 
the manner most consonant to the strict truth; nor could | employ any words with 
such propriety as those hallowed and sanctioned for use, on such an occasion, by 
the practice of inspired and holy men of old. 

Moreover, I believe that those who accustom themselves to call lying and lies 
by se appellation, are in danger of weakening their aversion to the fault 
atsell. 

My second apology is, for presuming to come forward, with such apparent bokd- 
ness, as a didactic writer, and a teacher of truths, which 1 ought to believe that 
every one knows already, and better than I do. 

But I beg permission to deprecate the charge of presumption and self-conceit, 
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hy declaring that I pretend not to lay before my readers any new knowledge; my 
only aim is to bring to their recollection knowledge which they already possess, 
but do not constantly recal and act upon. 

1am to them, and to my subject, what the picture cleaner is to the picture; the 
restorer to observation what is valuable, and not the artist who created it. 

In the next place, I wish to remind them that a weak hand is as able as a pow- 
erful one to hold a mirror, in which we may see any defects in our dress or person, 

In the last place, I venture to assert that there is not in my whole beok a more 
common-place truth, than that kings are but men, and that monarchs, as well as 
their subjects, must surely die. 

Notwithstanding, Philip of Macedon was so conscious of his liability to forget 
this awful truth, that he employed a monitor to follow him every day, repeating 
in his ear, “ Remember thou art buta man.” And he who gave this salutary admoni- 
tion neither possessed superiority of wisdom, nor pretended to possess it. 

All, therefore, that I require of my readers is to do me the justice to believe that, 
in the following work, my pretensions have been as humble, and as confined, as 
those of the RememBnancer oF Puitie or Macepon, AMELIA Opiz. 


Let us now venture into the tales, which being truths them- 
selves (of course there is not a false fact in a single page of the two 
volumes) are to lead us to truth!—and, first, for the Lies, active 
and passive, of Vanity. 


Suppose, that in order to give myself consequence, I were to assert that I was 
actually acquainted with certain great and distinguished personages whom I had 
merely met in fashionable society. Suppose also, I were to say that I was at such 
a place, and such an assembly on such a night, without adding, that I was there, 
not as an invited guest, but only because a benefit concert was held at these places 
tur which 1 had tickets.—These would be lies of vanity; but the one would be an 
active, the other a passive, lie. 

In the first I should assert a direct falsehood, in the other I should withhold part 
of the truth; but both would be lies, because, in both, my intention was to de- 
ceive.* 

lam myself convinced, that a passive lie is equally as irreconcilable to moral 
principles, as an active one, but I am well aware that most persons are of a differ- 
ent opinion. Yet, | would say to those who thus differ from me, if you allow your- 
selves to violate truth—that is, to deceive for any purpose whatever—who can say 
where this sort of self-ind!gence will submit to be bounded ? Can you be sure that 
you will not, when strongly tempted, utter what is equally false, in order to benefit 
yourself at the expense of a fellow-creature ? 

All mortals are, at times, accessible to temptation; but, when we are not ex- 
posed to it, we dwell with complacency on our means of resisting it, on our prin- 
ciples, and our tried and experienced self-denial: but, as the life-boat, and the 
safety-gun, which succeeded in all that they were made to do while the sea wasealm, 
and the winds still, have been known to tail when the vessel was tost on a tempes- 
tuous ocean; so those who may successfully oppose principle to temptation when 
the tempest of the passions is not awakened within their bosoms, may sometimes 
be overwhelmed by its power when it meets them in all its awful energy and un- 
expected violence. 

But in every warfare against human corruption, habitual resistance to little temp- 
tations is, next to prayer, the most efficacious aid. He who is to be trained for pub- 
lic exhibitions of feats of strength, is made to carry small weights at first, which are 
daily increased in heaviness, tll, at last, he is almost unconsciously able to bear, 
with ease, the greatest weight possible to be borne by man. In like manner, those 
who resist the daily temptation to tell what are apparently trivial and innocent 
lies, will be better able to withstand allurements to serious and important devia- 
tions from truth, and be more fortified in the hour of more severe temptation 
against every species of dereliction from integrity. 





* This passive lie is a very frequent one in circles in London; as many ladies 
and gentlemen there purchase tickets for benefit concerts held at great houses 
in order that they may be able to say, “I was at lady such a one’s on sifch a 


might.” 
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“The lovely Marcia towers above her sex!”’ We could listen for 
ever to this white sort of discourse, this lecture in the shape of a 
novel, which falls like tenderness from Amelia’s tongue! One 
sad lie of vanity is, to quote the words of the authoress, “ The 
violation of truth which persons indulge in relative to their age; 
an érror so generally committed, especially by the unmarried of 
both sexes, that few persons can expect to be believed, when de- 
claring their age at an advanced period of life.” This is a lie of a 
very delicate tint, and we iouch upon it with very considerable 
tenderness. No persons, alter this disclosure, need be very nice 
about their age; no given old lady, seeing that a truth would be 
thrown away, for she would be sure to be thought a liar “at an 
advanced period,” need hesitate at dropping a score or two of 
years. She may own short, for she cannot expect to be believed 
if she looks old, and says she is old. But “this is a tender sub- 
ject now to speak on!” 

The active Lie of Vanity is illustrated by a story of a stage 
coach. A merchant, one Burford, is rich, and has a spoiled 
daughter, educated and spoiled by her grandmother. The riches 
for the purposes of truth, suddenly go; and Mr. Burford retires to 
a small cottage in Wales, with an amiable wife, and his vain 
daughter. The latter travels in a stage coach, ogles a credttor’s 
son, boasts of hot-houses and luxuries to two assignees of her papa; 
and, in short, /ies him into infinite trouble; for the two creditors 
were travelling for the express purpose of setting old Mr. Burford 
on his legs again. The great patron of Mr. Burford, Sir James 
Alberry, gives him up on the creditor’s account; and Mr. Burford, 
having ascertained from his daughter’s confession the cause of his 
being so forsaken, sets out to put himself right with the patron. 
He travels with little money, and is taken ill on the road, and just 
at the time that the patron, persuaded by his wife to go himself 
and see that he was not acting with injustice to the decayed mer- 
chant, is travelling to Wales. A delicate investigation takes place 
at the Red Lion, in Woodstock. Old Burford is delirious, and 
the truth comes out. Like Lear, he mutters that his “ unkind 
daughter has brought him to all this!” Lady Alberry (the pa- 
troness) listens, “I know him,” she cried, bursting into tears, and 
out of the room; “ we will be answerable for a!l expenses.” This 
was a pleasant truth to the landlord, who perhaps sniffed an inten- 
tion to deceive, in old Burford. All matters are cleared up. Mrs. 
Burford is made happy, and the daughter, reformed into a pattern 
of virtue, atones for the past, and marries the creditor’s son, whom 
she had ogled in the coach, which is a reward for her lying, we 
grieve to find allotted to her. 

Such are the outlines of this moral tale. Our friend Mrs. Opie 
has been unusually happy in bending the language of Leadenhall- 
street to her will, and reducing the ready made sentences of the 
Minerva Press to a good purpose. We will just give our readers 
a taste of this worthy story; and they will be pleased to relish the 
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easy way in which the incidents accommodate themselves to Ame- 
lia’s objects. 

As Lady Alberry was going to her chamber, on the second night of their jour- 
ney, she was startled by the sound of deep groans, and a sort of delirious ravings 
trom a half-open door. “ Surely,” said she to the landlady, who was conducting 
her, “there is some one very ill in that room.”—* Oh dear! yes, my lady; a poor 
man who was picked up on the road yesterday. He had walked all the way from 
the heart of Wales, till he was so tired, he got on a coach; and he supposes that, 
from weakness, he fell off in the night; and not being missed, he lay till he was 
found and brought hither.”—* Has any medical man seen him?’’—Not yet: for 
our surgeon lives a good way off; and, as he had his senses when he first came, 
we hoped he was not much hurt. He was able to tell us that he only wanted a 
garret, as he was very poor; and yet, my lady, he looks and speaks so lke a gen- 
tleman !"—* Poor creature! he must be attended to, and a medical man sent for 
directly, as he is certainly not sensible now.”—*“ Hark! he is raving again, and all 
about his wife, aad I cannot tell what.”—*1 should like to see him,” said Lady 
Alberry, whose heart always yearned towards the afflicted; “and I think that L 
am myself no bad doctor.” Accordingly, she entered the room just as the sick 
man exclaimed, in his delirium, “Crue! Sir James! I a fradulent Oh! my 
dearest Anna!” and Lady Alberry recognised, in the poor raving being before 
her, the calumniated Burford! “1 know him!” she cried, bursting into tears; 
“we will be answerable for all expenses.” She then wentin search of Sir James: 
and having prepared him as tenderly as she could for the painful scene which 
awaited him, she led him to the bedside of the unconscious invalid :—then, while 
Sir James, shocked and distressed bevond measure, interrogated the landlady, 
Lady Alberry examined the nearly thread-bare coat of the eupposed rich man, 
which lay on the bed, and searched for the slenderly-filled purse, of which he had 
himself spoken. She found there Sir James's letter, which had, she doubted not, 
occasioned his journey and his illness; and which, therefore, in an agony of re- 
pentant feeling, her husband tore into atoms. In the same pocket he found An- 
nabel’s confession; and when they left the chamber, having vainly waited in hopes 
of being recognised by the poor invalid, they returned to their fellow-travellers, 
carrying with them the evidences of Burford’s scanty means, in corroboration of 
the tale of suffering and fatigue which they had to relate. “See!” said 
Alberry, holding up the coat, and emptying the purse on the table, “are these 
signs of opulence? and is travelling on foot, in a hot June day, a proof of splendid 
living?’ While the harsh creditor, as he listened to the tale of delirium, and 
read the confession of Annabel, regretted the hasty credence which he had given 
to her falsehoods. 


Annabel Danvers, late Burford, the daughter, becomes a mother 
and wife, or wife and mother ratffer, at the end of the story, and 
it is pleasing to find her excessively reformed, and preaching 
against the lie of vanity to the ten little Miss Danvers, ‘* whether 
active or passive.”’ ‘* Not,’’ said this original cultivator of the 
pimpled tongue, “ that retributive justice in this world, like that 
which attended mine, may always follow your falsehoods, or those 
of others; but because all lying is contrary to the moral law of 
God, and that the liar, as scripture tells us, is not only liable to 
punishment and disgrace here, but will be the object of certain and 
more awful punishment in the world to come.” 

The second tale is entitled ‘* Unexpected Discoveries,” and is 
written to illustrate the Passive Lie of Vanity. Darcey Penning- 
ton (what an ingenious name) on the death of his father and mo- 
ther, “‘ a pious and worthy couple,’’ (as a dead father and mother 
invariably are) is driven into a merchant’s counting-house by a 
prose uncle, who could not perceive him to be one of the first 
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geniuses. Darcey, however, is a young gentleman of remarkable 
talent, and in a very short time elevated himself * from the unpaid 
contributor to the poetical columns of a newspaper, to the paid 
writer in a popular magazine; while his poems, signed .2//fred, 
became objects of eager expectation.’’ All this fame is unknown 
to the friends of Darcey. They knew not that he was the great Z. 
of Blackwood’s, at two guineas a sheet. At length he publishes 
“a volume of Poems and Hymns!”’ under the name of Alfred, and 
the reviews and journals are mad about its merits. But nobody 
knows the pious writer! He wrote in the Eclectic, and no one 
knew it! 

The relatives and friends of «2//red look upon him as a worthy 
young gentleman, but never suspect that they are in possession of 
one of the jewels of * purest ray serene.” 

Yet, it may be asked, was it possible that a young man, so gifted, could conceat 
his abilities from observation ? 

Oh, yes. Darey, to borrow Addison’s metaphor concerning himself, though he 
could draw a bill for 1000 had never any small change in his pocket. Like him, 
he could write, but he could not talk; he was discouraged in a moment; and the 
slightest rebuff made him hesitate to a painful degree. He had, however, some 
flattering moments, even amidst his relations and friends! for he heard them re- 
peating his verses, and singing his songs. He had also far greater joy in hearing 
his hymns in places of public worship; and then, too much choked with grateful emo- 
tion to join in the devotional chorus himself, he used to feel his own soul raised te 
heaven upon those wings which he had furnished for others. At svc moments he 
longed to discover himself as the author; but was withheld by the fear that his 
songs would cease to be admired, and his hymns would lose their usefulness, if it 
were known that he had written them. However, he resolved to feel his way ; 
and once, on hearing a song of his commended, he ventured to observe, “ I think 
I can write as good a one.””—*“ You!” cried his uncle; “what a conceited boy' 
{ remember that you used to scribble verses when a child; but I thought you had 
been laughed out of that nonsense.”—*“ My dear fellow, nature never meant thee 
for a poet, believe me,” said one of his cousins conceitedly,—a young collegian. 
“No, no: like the girl in the drama, thou would’st make ‘ love’ and * Joy’ rhyme, 
and know no better.” 

Darcy writes another volume, which “is more potent than the 
first.” He resolves to visit his native place, where dwelleth Julia 
Vane, (so-ho!) and accordingly pockets his manuscript, full of what 
Mrs. Opie calls the printer’s marks, (though what they are she 
does not explain) and -sets off for D . On the first night he 
offers to read his tale; but his old guardian very warily evades the 
kind nuisance, for as the aunt assures him, “ they are engaged 
elsewhere. The party go to the party. A Capt. Eustace volunteers 
the reading of a popular volume, of which he suffers himself to be 
thought the author. Darcey starts at finding the volume no other 
than his own production. Like Mrs. Montague, he finds the little 
dark thing is his own! 

After the reading was over, every one crowded round the reader, whose man- 
ner of receiving their thanks was such, as to make every one but Darcy believe 
the work was his own; and never was the passive Liz or vaNrTy more complete- 
ly exhibited; while Darcy, intoxicated, as it were, by the feelings of gratified au- 
thorship, and the hopes excited by Julia’s words, thanked him again and again for 
the admirable manner in which he had read the book ; declaring, with great earn- 
estness, that he could never have done it such justice himself; adding, that this 
evening was the happiest of his life. 
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The end of all this is, that Darcy contrives to read his MS. in 
the presence of Capt. Eustace, Julia, and his friends. The tri- 
umph over the passive lie is immense! Truth, of course, is re- 
warded with Julia Vane. 


“ What is all this?” cried Sir Hugh at last, who with the uncle and aunt had 
listened in silent wonder. “ Why, Eustace, I thought you owned that.”—*“ That 
I deny; I owned nothing ;” he eagerly replied.—“ You insisted on it, nay, every 
body insisted, that I was the author of the beautiful work which I read, and of 
other things; and if Mr. Pennington asserts that he is the author, I give him joy 
of his genius and his fame !”—* What do I hear?” cried the aunt; “Mr Darcy 
Pennington a genius, and famous, and I not suspect it !’—* Impossible!” cried 
his uncle, pettishly; “that dull fellow turn out a wit! It cannot be. What! are 
you Alfred, boy? I cannot credit it; for if so, [ have been dull indeed ;” while 
his sons seemed to feel as much mortification us surprise. “ My dear uncle,” said 
Darcy, “I am now a professed author. [ wrote the work which you heard last 
night. Here it is in the manuscript, as returned by the printer; and here is the 
last proof of the second edition, which L received at the post-office just now, di- 
rected to A. B.; which is, L think, proof positive that I may be Alfred also, who, 
by your certainly impartia/ praises, is for this evening, st least, in his own eyes 
elevated into aLyReD TAE GREAT.” 

The lies of Flattery are next on the list; and these, according to 
our authoress’s notions, are lies of a very bad character. ‘ The 
lies of benevolence, even when they can be resolved into lies of 
flattery, may be denominated amiable lies; (fie! fie!) but the lie 
of flattery is usually uttered by the bad-hearted and censorious: 
therefore, to the term of L1E oF FLATTERY, might be added an 
alias—the Liz of MALEVoLENCE.” We regret to find that any 
thing can be allowed an alias ; but Mrs. Opie seems to reason her 
lies into astate of confusion. The amiable lie, or lie of benevolence, 
may be resolved into a lie of flattery ; and then the lie of flattery might 
be termed the lie of malevolence. The lies are a little mixed here! 


THE TCRBAN; OR THE LIF OF FLATTERY. 


Some persons are such determined flatterers both by nature and habit, that they 
flatter unconsciously, and almost involuntarily. Such a flatterer was Jemima 
Aldred; but, as the narrowness of her fortune made her unable to purchase the 
luxuries of life in which she most delighted, she was also a conscious and voluntary 
flatterer whenever she was with those who had it in their power to indulge her fa- 
vourite inclinations. 


Lady Delaval, a lady accustomed to flattery in small doses, is so 
drenched by Jemima, that she resolves on exposing the young 
Liaress. An opportunity soon offers itself. 


After tea, Lady Delaval desired her maid to bring her down the foundation for 
a turban, which she was going to pin up, and some other finery prepared for the 
same purpose ; and ina short time the most splendid materials for millinery shone 
upon the table. When she began her task, her other guests, Jemima excepted, 
worked also, but she was sufficiently employed, she said, in watching the creative 
and tasteful fingers of her friend. At first, Lady Delaval made the turban of silver 
tissue; and Jemima was in ecstacies; but the next moment she declared that co- 
vering to be too simple, and Jemima thought so too;—while she was in equal ecsta- 
sies at the effect of a gaudy many coloured gauze whieh replaced its modest 
costliness. But still her young companions openly preferred the silver covering, 
declaring that the gay one could only be tolerated if nothing clse of showy orna- 
ment were superadded. They gave, however, their opinion in vain. Coloured 
stohes, a gold band, and a green spun-glass feather, were all in their turn heaped 
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upon this showy bead-dress, while Jemima exulted over every fresh addition, and 
admired it as a new proof of Lady Delaval’s taste. Now, then, it is completed,” 
cried Lady Delaval; “but no; suppose Ll adda scarlet feather to the green one ;” 
“Qh! that would be superb ;” and having given this desirable finish to her per- 
formance, Lady Delaval and Jemima declared it to be perfect ; but the rest of the 
company were too honest to commend it. Lady Delaval then put it on her head; 
and it was as unbecoming as it was ugly: but Jemima exclaimed that her dear 
friend had never worn any thing before in which she looked so well, adding, “ But 
then she looks well in every thing. However, that lovely turban would become 
any one.” 

Jemima praises with a liberality beyond all bounds, and Lady 
Delaval, on the ensuing day, sends a letter with the turban, and a 
ticket “for an Astronomical Lecture on the Grand Transparent 
Orrery,’’ requesting the fair flatterer to wear the first, and visit the 
last, and promising to call for her. Jemima is struck aghast at the 
crazy turban and the entertainment, and after much lamentation, 
affects the tooth-ache, which is also putting a practical lie in her 
mouth, and so avoids the tinsel and the stars. Lady Delaval calls 
the next day with the moral and a new Leghorn bonnet, and Je- 
mima very quietly avails herself of the latter, and leaves the moral 
to be its own exceeding great reward. We fear the present of the 
Leghorn was not likely to amend the young lady’s complimentary 
habits. 

The Lies of Fear follow; and it appears that no persons are so 
guilty of this kind of lie as negligent correspondents, whose ex- 
euses for not writing sooner are mere lies of fear, “ fear of having 
forfeited favour by too long a silence.” 

As the lie of fear always proceeds, as I before observed, from a want of moral 
courage, it is often the result of want of resolution to say “no,” when “yes” is 
more agreeable to the feclings of the questioner. “Is not my new gown pretty ?” 
“Is not my new hat becoming’” “Is not my coat of a good colour?” There 
are few persons who have courage to say * no,” even to these trivial questions ; 
though the negative would be truth, and the affirmative, falsehood. And still lese 
are they able to be honest in their replies ia questions of a more delicate nature, “ Is 


>” 


not my last work the best : “Is not my wife beautiful?’ “Is not my daughter 
agreeable?” “Is not my son a fine youth ?’—those insnaring questions, which 
contented and confiding egotism is only too apt to ask. 

We are touching upon delicate ground here. “Is not my last 
work the best?’”? We must not prevaricate; we are goaded to 
speak the truth; we must say—no! 

The lie of fear is illustrated by a story. Lady Leslie (is not 
Lady a lie?) asks a young officer, who is going to Worcester, to 
put a letter, with an inclosure of money, and addressed to a poor 
man in distress, into the post. Capt. Freeland, (query Freeling !) 
promises to execute the commission, and fails to keep his promise. 
When he unexpectedly meets Lady Leslie, he tells the lie of fear; 
in short, he declares he put the letter into the post. Lady L. be- 
comes pensive; the letter inclosed money for the benefit of a poor 
Jying-in woman. 

“Yes; for the poor woman, to whom J sent it, is not only herself on the point 


of being confined, but she has a sick husband, unable to be moved; and as (but 
ewing to no fault of his) he is on the point of bankruptcy, his crucl landlord has 
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declared that, if they do not pay their rent by to-morrow, he will turn them out 
into the street, and seize the very bed they lie on! 


The Captain is in agonies; he flies to hock and champagne for 
relief, and then takes a place in the mail, and hastens to London 
and the /ying-in woman (this even is one of the branches of dying 
not neglected by Mrs, Opie)—cures the sick husband, relieves all 
around him, and thus relieves himself; and so returns, a rectified 
liar, to Lady Leslie. 

When Lady Leslie and he met, she praised his virtue, while she blamed bis 
fault; and they fortified each other in the wise and moral resolution, never to 
violate truth again, even on the slightest occasion: as a lie, when told, however 
unimportant it may at the time appear, is like an arrow shot over a house, whose 


course is unseen, and may be unintentionally the cause, to some one, of agony or 
death. 


Next follow the lies, falsely called Lies of Benevolence,—/alsely 
called,—surely to say, a lie is a lie, is no lie; but this strict par- 
ticularity leads us into sad difficulties. The illustration is a tale of 
potted sprats. A young lady praised some of these dainties done 
in garlic, and is pushed on through a whole course of them, lying 
and sputtering, flattering and sickening, until she is fairly poison- 
ed into a love of truth. 

The Lies of Convenience afford “a very copious subject,” and 
our authoress is quite herself upon it. 

I have now before me a very copious subject: and shall begin by that most 
common lie of convenience ; the order to servants, to say “ Not at home ;” a cus- 
tom which even some moralists defend, because they say that is no lying, as it de- 
ceives no one. But this I deny ;—as I know that it is often meant to deceive. 1 
know that if the person, angry at being refused admittance, says, at the next 
meeting with the denied person, “I am sure you were at home such a day, when 
1 called, but did not choose to see me, the answer is, “ O dear, no;—how can you 
say so? Lam sure I was not at home ;—for I am never denied to you ;” though the 
speaker is conscious all the while that “not at home” was intended to deceive, 
and is a form used merely to exclude visiters with as little trouble as possible, I 
would ask whether it were not just as easy to say, “ my master, or my mistress, is 
engaged; and can see no one this morning.” Why have recourse even to the 
appearance of falsehood, when truth would answer every purpose just as well? 

But, if “not at home” be understood, amongst equals, merely as a legitimate 
excuse, it still is highly objectionable ; because it must have a most pernicious 
effect on the minds of servants, who cannot be supposed parties to this implied 
compact amongst superiors, and must therefore understand the order Literally ; 
which is, “ go, and lie for my convenience!” How then, I ask, in the name of 
justice and common sense, can I, after giving such an order, resent any lie which 
servants may choose to tell me for their own convenience, pleasure, or interest ? 


The Lies of convenience are numerous indeed! Those relative 
to unpleasant engagements; “ headaches, bad colds, unexpected 
visiters from the country;” all such are evils which our rigid 
writer would with her own pure pen utterly exterminate. There 
is only one tale, however, and a short one too, to all these lies— 
but our room will not permit us to do more than allude to the re- 
maining illustrations. 

The Lies of Interest are said to be “ very various and more ez- 
cusable and less offensive than many others.” Amelia! Surely, 
surely we read not thy sentences aright. Yea! we look again and 
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find that the words are so put down! Why,—why should a lie of 
interest be more excusable?—a lie of benevolence, as it is termed, 
is to our taste, infinitely more pardonable—but what is the lie of 
convenience but the lie of interest? What the lie of flattery, but 
the same? We perceive a sort of anxiety not to run down this lie 
of interest, this Quaker lie, in the tender forgiveness of the inte- 
rested lie, which is highly creditable to Mrs. Opie’s discretion. 
She informs you that the tradesman who tells you he cannot afford 
to come down in his prices, because he gave almost as much for 
the goods himself, is no very abandoned liar! 

It is not from persons like these that we meet with the most disgusting marks 
of interested falschood. It is when habitual and petty lying profanes the lips of 


those whom independence preserves from any strong temptation to violate truth, 
and whom religion and education might have taught to value it. 


The ladies in close caps, that sold blue night caps and coarse 
flannel petticoats at Squibb’s Auction-rooms for the benefit of their 
own good names and bad fellow creatures, traded on this principle ; 
and it would therefore be flying in the face of her own sect for 
Amelia to denounce this “not very abandoned lie” in her usual 
set terms. We like her dove-coloured tact. 

** The lie of first-rate Malignity,” for malignity has its degrees 
of lying, would require, one would think, no illustration. This 
lie however is not without its tale: but we must on! 

The lies of second-rate Malignity are lies of a very delicate and 
tender nature—but let the authoress describe them herself. 


I s\all now explain what I consider as lies of seconp-naTe MALIGNITY ;—namely, 
tempting persons, by dint of flattery, to do what they are incapable of doing oak 
from the mean, malicious wish of leading them to expose themselves, in order that 
their tempter may enjoy a hearty laugh at their expense. Persuading a man to 
drink more than his head can bear, by assurances that the wine is not strong, and 
that he has not drunk so much as he thinks he has, in order to make him intoxi- 
eated, and that his persuaders may enjoy the cruel delight of witnessing his drunken 
silliness, his probable vainglorious boastings, and those physical contortions, or 
mental weaknesses, which intoxication is always sure to produce. Complimenting 
either man or woman on qualities which they do not possess, in hopes of imposing 
on their credulity; praisiag a lady’s work, or dress, to her tace; and then, as soon 
as she is no longer present, not only abusing both her werk and her dress, but 
laughing at her weakness, in believing the praise sincere. Lavishing encomiums 
on a man’s abilities and learning in his presence; and then, as soon as he is out 
of hearing, expressing contempt for his credulous belief in the sincerity of the 
praises bestowed; and wonder that he should be so blind and conceited as not to 
know that he was in learning only a smatterer, and in understanding just not a 
fool. All these are lies of second-rate malignity, which cannot be exceeded in 
base and peity treachery. 

** Your lies” are here nicely anatomised! pushing the bottle;— 
a lie!—declaring your claret is not strong; a lie!—tempting a lady 
to write a book; a lie!—praising said book; a lie!—praising a 
duchess’s stomacher and abusing her train; a lie!—an odious 
damned lie!—‘‘a wicked lie; upon my soul a lie!’”? A simple 
story illustrates these second-hand lies, and closes the first volume, 
as far as the stories are concerned. 

The authoress however does not close her first volume without 
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a little more of her sage reasoning on the lies of benevolence. 
She objects to a relative or medical man deceiving a dying person 
with hope: 

Methinks I hear some of my readers exclaim, can any one suppose it a duty to 
run the risk of killing friends or relations, by telling the whole truth; that is, in- 
forming them that they are dying! But, if the patients be not really dying, or in 
danger, no risk is incurred; and if they be near death, which is it of most impor- 
tance to consider,—their momentary quiet here, or their interest hereafter? Be- 
sides, many of those persons who would think that, for spiritual reasons merely, a 
disclosure of the truth was improper, and who declare that, on such occasions, 
falsehood is virtue, and concealment, humanity, would hold a different language, 
and act differently, were the unconsciously-dying person one who was known not 
to have made a will, and who had consideruble property to dispose of. Then, con- 
sideration, for their own temporal interests, or for those of others, would probably 
make them advise or adopt a contrary proceeding. Yet, who that seriously re- 
flects can, for a moment, put worldly interests in any comparison with those of a 
spiritual nature ? 

This is what lawyers call over-proving a case. The writer says, 
“if the patients be not really dying, or in danger, no risk is in- 
curred ;’’—no, but a lie is then incurred, and a lie which might 
bring its consequence! In nervous complaints, would it be pro- 
per to come thrusting the great ruinous truth upon the patient, for 
no other purpose than to satisfy the minds of shallow and conceited 
moralists? Mrs. Opie seems here to feel that she is writing her- 
self into a belief. 

There are two stories to illustrate these lies; “* Mistaken Kind- 
ness,’’ and “Father and Son.”’ The latter tale is told more in 
Mrs. Opie’s “ old original’? manner, and is worth a hundred pages 
of her grey propriety. 

Practical Lies are the last. Acted, and not uttered lies. These 
are much assisted by dress. False hair is a lie, if it be made to re- 
semble the genuine hair;—but if a wig were made of feathers or 
grey silk, it would be a lie of second-rate malignity. It is “ the 
attempt to deceive,” that forms the crime. For a lady to paint 
her cheek or darken her eye-brow is to lie; not so, if she were to 
crimson her eye-brow and charcoal her cheek, because no one 
would be deceived. Miss Wailace’s stays are all lies! for they 
pretend symmetry ; if they were to follow the meanderings of the 
spine, they would be less culpable, and doubtless less attended to. 
Cork hips and horse-hair bosoms, are downright falsehoods. 

A man with a bald head must not cover it, neither must he im- 
prove his leg; if he do, he is a liar, and we say so! 

These are notall! your practical lies are a large family, as Liston 
says of the logs! Mock pearls are lies of a first-rate malignity. 
Even purchasing a paste pin with an intent to utter it in your 
frill is a ditto!—Passing off gooseberry wine (listen to this, you 
Mr. ), passing off gooseberry wine at dinner for real cham- 
pagne, isa Liz! There, call us out if you like! Mrs. Opie is our 
authority! Being a doctor, and being fetched out of church, under 
a pretence of having a patient, is a falsehood. And (wo be it to 
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all of us poor devils!) making your publisher put second and third 
editions to a work when the first is not sold, is a lie! 

Amelia devotes four or five pages to the proving all school-boys 
liars, when they get assisted in their exercises. Every editor of 
a magazine is a liar for not writing the whole number. Assistance 
is a lie! 

There is a very pretty chapter on “* White Lying,”’ which ought 
to do good, and we can safely recommend it to young beginners. 
The remainder of the volume (nearly two hundred pages) is made 
up of extracts from “ Lord Bacon and others” in support of the 
great cause. 

After reading our Friend’s work, we are almost disposed to 
“ doubt truth to be a liar,”’ so pregnant does every thing appear to 
be with filthy falsehood. We are not quite aware of Mrs. Opie’s 
object in scouting Romance thus vehemently and suddenly, par- 
ticularly after her long devotion to the cause of fiction; but if she 
expects to break up the great masquerade of the world, and strip 
away all disguise; and could succeed in her attempt, worse vices 
than that which she calls lying would follow her triumph. Her 
aim however may be a very harmless one, to recommend herself 
perhaps with her new society of friends, or with some amiable 
member of that society, whose esteem may be secured by the zeal 
of the lady in the cause of truth. If such be her aim, we wish her 
well. { Lond. Mag. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM 


The Right Joyous and Pleasant Mistory of the Feats, Gests, 
and Prowesses of the Chevalier Bayard, the good Knight 
without Fear and without Reproach. By the Loyal Servant. 
Post Svo. 2 vols. London, 1825. Murray. 


A Knight, whose career was so brilliant as was that of the Che- 
valier Bayard, was not likely to descend to the grave without hav- 
ing his deeds recorded in a separate form, independently of the 
lustre they shed upon general history. There have accordingly 
been several biographers of this true “ mirror of knighthood,”’ and 
several editions of their respective works at various periods. ‘The 
history by “* The Loyal Servant,” is certainly by far the most cha- 
racteristic of these. There is a naturalness of manner about it, 
marked at the same time by strong peculiarities; there is a fresh- 
ness in the descriptions, a naivelé in the turn of the style, and a 
picturesqueness in all the scenes (whether of court or camp, of la- 
dies’ bower in peace, or the stern doings of war,) which altogether 
render the narrative extremely attractive. The work from which 
the present translation is made, first appeared in 1527; and in 1616 
a quarto edition was published by Théodore Godefrey, which is the 
immediate source of these two volumes. 
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Of the family of the good Knight Pierre Terrail, or Du Terrail, we 
shall say nothing more than that it was noble and illustrious for feats 
of arms in Dauphiny, where the Chevalier sans peur et sans re- 
proche was born in 1476. Neither do we think it necessary to 
follow minutely the adventures of the hero himself. Of such a 
picture of life as they exhibit, a perfeet idea may be formed from 
a selection of a few of the most remarkable passages: from these a 
very striking conception can be obtained of the relations of domes- 
tic life among the noble; of the observances and reciprocal duties 
between children and parents; of the condition of servants; of fe- 
male society; and of the establishments of many sovereign princes, 
as well as of battles which changed the face of kingdoms; and of 
tournaments and diversions, which were the Drawing-rooms, Al- 
macks, and Operas of that distant era. 

The father of Bayard being old and infirm, ascertained, in a very 
primitive way, the bent of the dispositions of his four sons; of 
whom Pierre only showed a talent for arms. He then invited his 
brother-in-law the Bishop of Grenoble, and other friends, to con- 
sult with them as to the proper mode of fulfilling their separate 
destinations. The bishop of Grenoble spoke, and said: ** My bro- 
ther, you know that a close friendship subsists between us and 
Charles, Duke of Savoy, and he reckons us of the number of his 
good servants. I believe that he will take him with pleasure for 
one of his pages. He is at Chamberry, near this place. If it seem 
good to you and to the company, I will take him thither to-morrow 
morning, afier having put him in proper trim, and furnished him 
with a good little horse, which I got three or four days since of the 
Lord of Riage.”’ 

““The proposal of the Bishop of Grenoble was approved by 
all the company, especially by the Lord of Bayard, who deliver- 
ed to him his son, saying: ‘Here he is, my lord; I pray God to 
speed you so well with him, that he may do you honour in his 
life.’ 

‘‘ Immediately thereupon the Bishop sent to the town to seek 
his tailor, whom he ordered to bring velvet, satin, and other ne- 
cessary materials, wherewith to fit out the good Knight. He came 
and worked all night, so that next morning every thing was ready. 
After having breakfasted, young Bayard mounted his horse, and 
presented himself to all the company, which were in the lower 
court of the castle, equipped just as if he were to be presented 
forthwith to the Duke of Savoy. The horse, feeling so light a bur- 
den on him, and being moreover pricked by the child with his 
spurs, made three or four leaps, whereat the company were afraid 
that he would do the boy a mischief. But while they were expecting 
to hear him ery out for help, he, with a noble heart, as bold as a lion, 
when he found the horse make such a stir under him, spurred him 
three or four times, and caused him to gallop within the said court; 
insomuch that he brought the animal under as well as if he had been 
thirty years old. It need not be asked whether the good old man 
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was pleased; and smiling with joy he asked his son if he were not 
afraid: for he had left school hardly a fortmight. He answered 
with a steady countenance: * My lord, I hope, with God’s aid, be- 
fore six years are over, to make either him or some other bestir 
himself in a more dangerous place. For here I am among friends, 
and I shall then be among the enemies of the master whom I shall 
serve.’ * Now come along,’ said the good Bishop of Grenoble, who 
was ready to depart: ‘dismount not, my nephew and friend, but 
take leave of all the company.’ ‘Then the young child addressed 
his father with a joyful countenance, and said: ‘ My lord and fa- 
ther, I pray God to give you a happy and a long life, and me such 
grace that, ere he take you out of this world, you may hear good 
things of me.’ ‘ My friend,’ said the father, ‘1 pray him for the 
same;’ and then he gave him his blessing. Afterwards he went to 
take leave of all the gentlemen who were there, one after another, 
and they were much pleased with his good countenance. 

** His mother, poor lady! was in a tower of the castle, weeping 
tenderly; for, although she was delighted that her son was in the 
way of doing well, maternal love prompted her to shed tears. 
However, when they came to tell her, that if she wished to see her 
son, he was on horseback ready to depart, the good gentlewoman 
went out by the back part of the tower, and making her son draw 
nigh unto her, addressed him in these words: * Peter, my friend, 
you are going into the service of a noble prince; as much as a mo- 
ther can command her child, do I command you three things, 
which, if you do, rest assured they will enable you to pass through 
this present life with honour. The first is, that above all things 
you love and serve God, without offending him in any way, if it 
be possible to you. For it is he who gave us life, it is he who will 
save us, and without him and his grace, we should not have power 
to perform a single good work in this world. Recommend your- 
self to him every morning and evening, and he will give you aid. 
The second is, that you be mild and courteous to all gentlemen, 
easting away pride. Be humble and obliging to every body. Be 
not a slanderer ora liar. Keep yourself temperate in regard to 
eating and drinking. ~Avoid envy—it is a mean vice. Be neither 
a flatterer nor a tale-bearer, for people of this description do not 
usually attain to any high degree of excellence. Be loyal in word 
and deed. Keep your promises. Succour poor widows and or- 
phans, and God will reward you. The third is, that you be boun- 
tiful of the goods that God shall give you to the poor and needy; 
for, to give for his honour’s sake never made any man poor; and 
believe me, my child, the alms which you shall dispense will greatly 
profit both your body and soul. This is all that I have to charge 

ou with. I believe that your father and I shal) not live much 
Focigiers but God grant that whilst we do continue in life we may 
always receive a good account of you.’ Then the good Knight, 
though of such tender years, replied to her thus: * My lady mother, 
I thank you with all humility possible for your good instructions, 
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and with his favour, into whose keeping you recommend me, I 
hope so well to follow them, that you shal! be fully satisfied. And 
now, after having very humbly recommended myself to your good 
graces, | will take my leave of you.’ 

** Then the good lady took out of her sleeve a little purse, con- 
taining only six crowns in gold, and one in small money, and gave 
it to her son. She also called one of the servants of her brother, 
the Bishop of Grenoble, and delivered to him a little scrip, in which 
was some linen for her son’s use; with a request that, when he should 
be presented to my Lord of Savoy, he would pray the servant of 
the equerry, in whose charge he should be, to be pleased to look 
after him a little, until he grew older; and she entrusted him with 
two crowns for the same. , Hereupon the Bishop of Grenoble took 
leave of all the company, and called his nephew, who thought him- 
self in Paradise while he was on the back of his good steed. So 
they took the direct road to Chamberry, where Duke Charles of 
Savoy was at that time residing.’’ 

The young lord and his horse are literally given to Charles Duke 
of Savoy, and the Duke of Savoy, with equal liberality, gives them 
in like manner, some twelve months after, to Charles VIII. of 
France, who, though he highly estimates the present, transfers it 
in his turn to the Duc de Ligny. In this military and courtly ser- 
vice Bayard was educated; but before we take another page from 
his book, we must extract the brief character which the author 
gives us of the French monarch: 

‘<'To say the truth,” says he, “this young King Charles was 
one of the best princes, one of the most courteous, liberal, and 
charitable, that ever hath been seen or read of. He loved and 
feared God, and never swore, except by the faith of my body, 
or some such little oath. And it was a great pity that death 
should have taken him away so soon as at the age of eight-and- 
twenty years: for had he lived longer he would have achieved great 
things.”’ 

In good time, our good Knight took an active and distinguished 
part in the wars waged by Louis XII. in the north of Italy: among 
his other exploits, there is a curious account of an attempt to cap- 
ture Pope Julius the Second, which was so near succeeding, that, 

** Just as he reached Santo Felice, the Pope was about to enter 
the eastle, and was so terror-stricken at the cry he heard, that, leap- 
ing suddenly from his litter without assistance, he helped to raise 
the bridge himself; which was wisely done, for, had he delayed 
while one might say a Pater noster, he would assuredly have been 
snapped.” 

At the taking of Brescia, Bayard was severely wounded, but the 
victory of Ravenna was ‘salve for the sore; and there is an admi- 
rable account of this desperate and well-fought action. We pass, 
however, to the year 1512, when the French, driven from Italy, 
found a new enemy to contend with on their northern frontier, 


where the Emperor Maximilian and the English Eighth Henry 
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were leagued against them. In 1513, near Theroiienne, which they 
besieged, was fought the memorable Battle of the Spurs. Here 
Bayard’s fate was strangely chivalrous, and the whole details are 
so remarkable, that we cannot do better than make them a portion 
of our illustrations. 

«The King of France had come to Amiens, and daily sent word 
to his lieutenant-general, the Lord of Piennes, that he must victual 
Theroiienne at all hazards. This could not be effected without ex- 
treme peril, it being entirely surrounded by the enemy. Never- 
theless, in obedience to the king’s mandates, it was determined 
that all the gendarmery should be conducted to the French eamp, 
there to raise the alarm: while others, sent with bacon for the re- 
lief of the town, should go and throw jt into the ditches, whence 
it might afterwards be fetched by them of the garrison with little 
difficulty. A day was therefore fixed upon for the execution of this 
enterprise, whereof the King of England and the Emperor had 
warning, as may easily be supposed, from certain spies, a deserip- 
tion of men by whom camps are usually haunted. There were 
some treacherous ones at that time, who pretended to be of the 
French party, who were in reality in the enemy’s interest. The 
day being appointed for the expedition to victual the town of The- 
rovienne, the French king’s captains went to horse along with their 
gendarms. At daybreak, the King of England, aware of this en- 
terprise, had stationed ten or twelve thousand English archers, and 
four or five thousand lasquenets, with eight or ten pieces of ord- 
nance, on the summit of a rising ground, in order that, when the 
French had gone by, they might descend, and bar their progress. 
In the van he had appointed all the cavalry, English, Burgundians, 
and Hainaulters, to make the attack. I must here state a circum- 
stance which is known to few, and in consequence whereof much 
blame hath been unjustly cast upon the gentlemen of France; I 
mean that of the French captains’ having declared to their gend- 
arms, that this expedition was intended solely for the relief of them 
of Theroiienne, and that they by no means wished to provoke an 
engagement; so that if they met a considerable body of the enemy, 
they must retire at a foot pace, which, if pressed, they were to ex- 
change for a trot, and then for a gallop; as they were desirous of 
avoiding every kind of risk. 

** Now the French began to march, and approached the town of 
Theroiienne, within the distance of a league or better, where com- 
menced a rude and vigorous skirmish. The French cavalry be- 
haved very well till they descried upon the hill that large body of 
foot in two companies, who had advanced beyond them, and were 
about to descend for the purpose of hemming them in. At this 
sight the retreat was sounded by the trumpets of the French. The 
gendarms, after the lesson they had received from their captains, 
set about returning at a quick pace. Being closely pursued, they 
proceeded to a trot, and from that to a gallop. Insomuch that the 
foreinost of the enemy rushed upon the Lord of La Palisse, who 
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was in action with the Duke of Longueville, so furiously, that they 
threw every thing into disorder. The pursuers, who stuck to their 
point, seeing such sorry conduct, still pushed on, till they made all 
the French turn their backs. The Lord of La Palisse, and many 
others, did more than their duty, and cried with a loud voice: 
‘Turn, men at arms, turn: this is nothing.’ But that was of no 
avail, every one endeavouring to gain the camp, where the artillery 
and foot-soldiers had been left. Amid this woful confusion the 
Duke of Longueville was made prisoner, with many more, among 
others the Lord of La Palisse; but he escaped out of the hands of 
them that had taken him. 

“The good Knight without fear and without reproach retired 
very sorrowfully, and ever and anon turned round upon his ene- 
mies, with fourteen or fifteen gendarms, who had stood by him. 
In retreating he came up toa little bridge, where no more than two 
men could pass abreast: and there was a great ditch, full of water, 
which came from a distance of more than half a league, and pro- 
ceeded to turn a mill three furlongs farther on. When he was upon 
the bridge he said to them that were with him, ‘Gentlemen, let 
us stop here; for the enemy will not win this bridge from us in 
the space of an hour.’ Then he called one of his archers and said 
to him: ‘ Hie you to our camp, and tell my Lord of La Palisse that 
I have stopped the enemy short for at least half an hour; that du- 
ring this interval he must make the forces draw up in order of bat- 
tle; and let them not be alarmed, but softly march hither. For, 
should the foe advance to the camp, and catch them thus in dis- 
array, they would infallibly be defeated.’ The archer goes straight 
to the camp, and leaves the good Knight, with the inconsiderable 
number of men by whom he was accompanied, guarding that little 
bridge, where he did all that prowess could achieve. The Burgun- 
dians and Hainaulters arrived, but were obliged to fight on the 
hither side of the bridge, as they could not very easily effect a pas- 
sage. This gave the French, who had returned to their camp, lei- 
sure to place themselves in order, and in a posture of defence, for 
fear it should be necessary. 

‘When the Burgundians found themselves withstood by such a 
handful of men, they exclaimed that archers should be sent for 
with all speed, and some went to hasten them. Meantime 
above two hundred cavaliers followed the course of the brook, 
till they found the mill, by which they crossed over. The good 
Knight, thus inclosed on both sides, said to the people: ‘Sirs, let 
us surrender to these gentlemen; for all the prowess we might dis- 
play would avail us nothing. Our steeds are weary; our adversa- 
ries are ten to one against us; our forces three leagues off; and if 
we tarry but a little while longer and the English archers come up, 
they will cut us to pieces.” At these words the foresaid Burgun- 
dians and Hainaulters arrived, erying: ‘ Burgundy! Burgundy!’ 
and made a mighty onset upon the French, who, having no means 
of further resistance, surrendered, one here, another there, to those 
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of most seeming consideration. While each was endeavouring to 
take his prisoner, the good Knight espied, under some little trees, 
a gé@hileman in goodly attire, who, by reason of the excessive heat 
he was in, whereby he was completely overcome, had taken off 
his helmet, and was so turmoiled and weary that he cared not to 
be at the trouble of taking prisoners. He spurred straight up to 
this person, grasping his sword, which he pointed at the other’s 
throat, and cried: ‘Surrender, cavalier, or you die.’ Terribly 
dismayed was this gentleman, for he thought that his whole com- 
pany were taken prisoners; however, being in fear of his life, 
he said: ‘I give myself up then, since I am taken in this manner. 
Who are you?’ ‘I am,’ said the good Knight, ‘Captain Bayard, 
who surrender to you; here is my sword. I pray you be pleased 
to carry me away with you. But do me this kindness; if we meet 
with any English on the road who may offer to kill us, let me 
have it back again.’ This the gentleman promised and observed; 
for as they drew toward the camp they were both obliged 
to use their weapons against some English who sought to slay the 
prisoners; whereby they gained nothing. 

“Then was the good Knight conducted to the camp of the 
King of England, and into the tent of that gentleman, who enter- 
tained him very well for three or four days. On the fifth the good 
Knight said to him: ‘ My worthy sir, 1 should be right glad if 
you would have me carried in safety to the king my master’s 
camp; for I am already wearied with being here.’ ‘How say 
you?’ said the other; ‘we have not yet treated of your ransom.’ 
‘ My ransom?’ said the good Knight; ‘ your own you mean, for 
you are my prisoner. And if, alter you gave me your word, I 
surrendered to you, it was to save my life, and for no other rea- 
son.’ Great was the amazement of that gentleman, especially 
when the good Knight added: ‘Sir, if you don’t keep your word, 
I am confident I shall make my escape by some means or other: but 
be assured that I shall insist upon doing battle with you afterward.’ 
The gentleman knew not what reply to make, for he had heard 
a great deal about Captain Bayard, and by no means relished 
the idea of fighting with him. However, being a very cour- 
teous Knight, he at length said: ‘My Lord of Bayard, I am de- 
sirous of dealing fairly with you; I will refer the matter to the 
captains.’ 

«« Now you must know the good Knight could not be concealed 
so carefully, but his being in the camp was soon discovered ; and 
to hear the enemies’ descants thereupon you would have thought 
they had won a battle. The Emperor sent for him, and, on his 
being conducted to his tent, gave him a wonderful gracious recep- 
tion, addressing him thus: ‘Captain Bayard, my friend, it gives 
me very great pleasure to see you. Would to God that I had many 
such as you! If I had I should not be very long in requiting the 
good offices which the king your master and the French have done 
me in times past.’ Again he said laughing: ‘1 believe, my Lord 
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ef Bayard, we were formerly at war together; methinks at that time 
it was said that Bayard never fled.’ To which the good night re- 
plied: ‘Sire, had I fled, I should not be here now.’ 

‘* Meanwhile, the King of England coming in, the Emperor 
introduced to his acquaintance the good Knight, who was by him 
welcomed with cordiality, and made on his part such obeisance as 
it befitted so high a prince to receive. Then they began talking of 
this retreat, and King Henry observed that he had never seen peo- 
ple fly so nimbly and in such numbers as the French, who were 
ehased by no more than four or five hundred horse; and the Em- 
peror and he spake of them in very disdainful terms. ‘On my 
soul,’ said the good Knight, ‘the gendarmery of France ought in 
no wise to have the blame of this affair imputed to them; for they 
had express orders from their captains not to fight; because it was 
apprehended that, if you offered battle, you would bring your whole 
force with you, as in fact you did; and we had no infantry nor 
any ordnance. And you cannot but know, most high and mighty 
lords, that the nobility of France are renowned throughout the 
world. I do not say that I ought to be accounted of their number.’ 
‘In good sooth, my Lord of Bayard,’ said the King of England, 
‘if they were all like you, I should soon be forced to raise the 
siege of this town. But, however that may be, you are a prison- 
er” ° Sire,’ said the good Knight, ‘I do not allow it, and would 
gladly appeal on this question to the Emperor and you.’ The gentle- 
man was present to whom he had surrendered, after having had 
his word of honour. So he gave them an account of the whole 
transaction, even as it hath been set down in this history. Which 
the gentleman could not contradict in any particular, but said: 
‘What the Lord of Bayard tells you is perfectly true.’ 

“The Emperor and the King of England looked at one another. 
The former broke silence, and declared it as his opinion that Cap- 
tain Bayard was not a prisoner, but rather the gentleman a prisoner 
to him; howbeit that, in consideration of the civility he had shown 
him, they should be free one of another, and that the former might 
depart when it should seem fit to the King of England; who was 
of the same mind, and said that if he would remain on his parole, 
without bearing arms, for six weeks, he would after give him leave 
to return, and that in the mean time he might visit the towns of 
Flanders. The good Knight most humbly thanked the Emperor 
and the King of England for their condescension, and went to di- 
vert himself about the country till the day prefixed. During this 
time the King of England had him solicited to enter his service, 
causing many offers to be made him; but it was lost labour, for 
his heart was devoted to France.” 

Though of small fortune, the good Knight seems always to have 
had the means of living magnificently; so that we are led to pre- 
sume a soldier’s individual valour, in those times, was a sure means 
of replenishing his exchequer. Of his remaining feats, after the 
death of Louis XII., we shall mention but one, and one very ho- 
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nourable to him; viz. his being chosen by the gallant Francis I. 
to confer the honour of knighthood upon him, after his first victory 
in Italy. In fine, Bayard seems to have been a skilful and judi- 
cious commander, and his counsel always acted upon by his supe- 
riors. To the fair he was ever a devoted servant; and his death 
was worthy of his life. With the history of that event we con- 
clude these interesting memoirs. Placed by his chief, the Admi- 
ral and Lord of Bonnivet, in the beginning of 1524, with an in- 
adequate force, to keep possession of the village of Rebecco, the 
good Knight was nearly taken prisoner in a night sortie from 
Milan. 

“On his arrival at Biagrassa,’’ says his loyal Servant, “ some 
high words passed between him and the Admiral, whereon I shall 
not enlarge, merely observing that, had they both lived longer, the 
affair would not perchance have ended where it did. The good 
Knight had liked to have died of vexation at this adventure, espe- 
cially as it happened through no fault of his: but in nothing are 
there so many vicissitudes of fortune as in war. 

** Some little time after this retreat from Rebecco, the Lord Ad- 
miral, finding his camp daily diminish, as well through lack of food 
as through sickness which prevailed among his men, held a council 
with his captains, wherein it was judged best to retire; and he 
formed his squadrons, the good Knight remaining, as usual on all 
retreats, in the rear. The Spaniards followed them every day, 
marching after the French in excellent order, and often skirmish- 
ing; but, when it came to the attack, they invariably had to en- 
counter the good Knight, who showed them so determined a coun- 
tenance as made them bide quiet enough; nay, he oftentimes con- 
fined them within their main troop. 

‘On the two sides of a great road they stationed a number of 
arquebusiers and Aacguebouziers, who carry as large stones as doth 
a crocarquebuse; with these they dealt many blows, and one of 
them, hitting the gentle Lord of Vendenesse, gave him a wound 
of which he died some time afterward, to the great loss of France. 
He was little in person, but in greatness of soul and in valour sur- 
passed by no one. That young Lord of Vaudemont, who was a 
novice in the profession of arms, behaved with amazing gallantry: 
and made a number of admirable charges, insomuch that it seemed 
as though he had been used to the thing all his life. 

*¢ Meantime the good Knight caused his gendarms to march with 
as much composure as if he had been in his own house, and slowly 
retired, keeping his face ever towards the foe, and brandishing his 
sword, wherewith he inspired more dread than an hundred others. 
But so it fell out, by the sufferance of God, that a stone, discharged 
from an hacquebouze, struck him across the loins, and completely 
fractured his spine. As soon as he felt the blow he cried out, 
‘Jesus!’ and then ‘O God! I am slain!’ He took hold of his 
sword by the handle, and kissed the cruciform hilt thereof, in allu- 
sion to the cross, exclaiming aloud: ‘ Miserere mei, Deus, secun- 
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dum magnam misericordiam tuam.’ After that he waxed quite 
pale, as one swooning, and nearly fell: but he still had strength to 
grasp the saddle-bow, and remained in this posture till a young 
gentleman, his steward, helped him to dismount, and placed him 
under a tree. It was not long ere it became known among friends 
and foes, that Captain Bayard had been killed by a shot of artillery, 
whereat all who heard the news were greatly troubled.” 

His death was loudly and generally mourned; and, if a roman- 
tic virtue deserves to be deplored, certainly never with more just 


cause. é | Literary Gazette. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


Un the Nobility of the British Gentry; or, the Political Ranks 
and Dignities of the British Empire, compared with those of 
the Continent; for the Use of Foreigners in Great Britain, and 
of Britons abroad; particularly of those who desire to be pre- 
sented at foreign Courts, to accept foreign Military Service, to 
be invested with foreign Titles, to be admitted into foreign Or- 
ders, to purchase foreign Property, or to intermarry with Fo- 
reigners. By Sir James Lawrence, Knight of Malta. 8vo. pp. 
50. Hookham. 1824. 


Mucu is promised in the title-page of this little pamphlet, 
but the promise is meritoriously redeemed; and we are glad to 
see this worthy knight of Malta better employed than on some 
former occasions. Ina small compass and an unpretending form, 
a great portion of useful heraldic information is here conveyed; 
and the main position asserted, namely, that the gentlemen of 
England, whether peers, knights, or esquires, are the true nobility 
of the empire, is established with considerable ingenuity and learn- 
ing.’ We shall give a short and rapid summary of the argument. 

It has been generally supposed in France, and too generally ad- 
mitted by Englishmen, that the peers of this country (about 380) 
constitute all its nobility: but in England 9458 families are in- 
titled to bear arms; and ‘* Nodiles’’ (says Lord Coke) “ sunt gui 
arma gentilicia antecessorum suorum proferre possunt.”? All 
these families are therefore noble. A prince, judging an individual 
to be worthy of distinction, gave him letters-patent of nobility, in 
which were blazoned the arms that were to distinguish his shield, 
and by this shield he became nodi/is. A plebeian had no blazon- 
ry on his shield, for he was ignodilis. Whoever has a shield of 
arms is a nobleman. 

The landed proprietors in every country are its natural nobility ; 
and hence the noblest families are the land-holders who are named 
alike with their estates, as Fitzakerly of Fitzakerly, Wolseley of 
Wolseley, Wrottesley of Wrottesley, the Scottish families of that 
ilk, and the German families von und zu, or of and at. Under 
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the feudal system, immense privileges attached to the soil; and, 
when the sovereign granted a fief, he granted nobility with it, 
without letters-patent: but, when he had no more lands to grant, 
he gave letters-patent with a coat of arms described therein. Se- 
veral precedents of these grants are cited by Sir James Lawrence 
from the Harleian Miscellany, and from Rymer. 

During the feudal times, all countries were divided into fiefs, 
and these again into arriére-fiefs. In France and England, the 
grand vassals of the crown, or the greater barons (afterward peers), 
composed the first; and the lesser barons (afterward knights and 
squires) formed the second order. Now the second class are styled 
noble as well as the first; and Sir James contends that the rights 
of this second elass of nobles may be dormant, but cannot be lost 
The citation from the contents of Sir Thomas Smith’s Common 
wealth is strictly in point. 

*“ The first part, of gentlemen of England, called nobilitas major. 

*« The second sort, of gentlemen, which may be called nobilitas minor. 

*“ Esquire betokeneth sewtiferwm or armigerum, and be all those which bear 
arms, Which is to bear us a testimony of the nobility or race from whenee they do 
come. 

** Gentlemen be those, whom their blood and race doth make noble or known. 
The Latins call them all nodiles, the French nobles, 

**® Gens in Latin betukencth the race and surname. So the Romans had Cor 
nelios, Appios, Fabios, -Emilios, Pisones, Julios, Brutos, Valerios. Of which, whe 
were agnati and therefore kept the name, were also genti/es, and retaining the 
memory of the glory of their progenitor’s fame, were gentlemen of that, or that 
race, 

* Yeomen be not called masters, for that, as I have said before, pertaineth to 
gentlemen, but to their surnames men add Goodman.” ’ 


In 1586, Sir John Ferne wrote his Blazon of Gentry and No- 
bility, and the distinction between nodilis and ignodilis is there 
plainly stated to be that of wearing or not wearing coat-armour. 
Coke upon Lyttleton has the following passage on the Stat. di 
Mil. 1 Edw. 2.: 


« He that is destrained ought to be a gentleman of name and blood, claro doce 
natus, Of ancient time those, that held by knight’s service, were regularly gen- 
tile. It was a badge of gentry. Yet now tempora mutantur, and many a yeoman, 
burgess, or tradesman, purchaseth lands holden by knight’s service, and yet ought 
not, for want of gentry, to be made a knight. At this time the surest rule is, 
Nobiles sunt gui arma eventilicia antecessorum snorum proferre possunt. Therefore 
they are called seut:feri armigeri. 

*“ A knight is by creation, a gentleman by descent, and yet I read of the crea- 
tion of a gentleman. A knight of France came into England, and challenged 
John Kingston, a good and strong man at arms, but no gentleman, as the record 
saieth, ad certa armorum puncta, &c. perficienda. Rex ipsum Johannem ad ordinem 
generosorum adoptavit, et armigerum constituit, et certa honoris insignia concessit.’’* 


Lord Coke continues to remark that “‘ great discord would arise 
within the realm, if yeomen and tradesmen were admitted to the 
dignity of knighthood, to take the place and precedency of the 
ancient and noble gentry of the realme.’”’ Camden, who was 


** The king made him no knight, as his adversary was, because he was no gen- 
tleman.’” 
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Clarenceux King of Arms, observes; “ The lesser noblemen are 
the knights, esquires, and those whom we call gentlemen.”” Ia 
his History of Queen Elizabeth he says; “In 1559, some noble- 
men voluntarily departed the kingdom, of whom those of better 
note were Henry Lord Morley, Sir Francis Englefield, Sir 
Robert Peckham,” &e. &e. Edmondson, Mowbray Herald, the 
highest authority, not only declares that the English gentry are 
noble, but considers gentility as the most exalted word for no- 
bility. An Harleian MS. mentions some meeting, anno 1458, 
“* Presentibus Wmo. St. George et Joh’ne Colville mititisus, 
Laurencio Cheyne et Thoma Lockton armiceris, ef multis 
ALIIS NoprLipus;’”’ and Lord Bacon, Hist. Hen. VIL, inserts 
Perkin Warbeck’s proclamation against the King. “ First, he has 
caused divers nob/es of this our realme to be cruelly murdered, as 
our cousin Sir William Stanley, Sir Simon Montford,” &c. &c. 
Of these nobles, none was a peer. Heylin (Hist. Reform.) says, 
under date 1546, “In the next place came Sir Thomas Wricthesley, 
aman of very new nobility.” Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, 
defines a gentleman to be one of good extraction but not noble: 
but he was neither herald nor antiquary, and committed the modern 
blunder of confounding nobility with peerage. 

Nobility may be acquired, but gentility never. The “title of 
gentleman,” says a modern French author* very correctly, “ an- 
swered formerly to gentilhomme.”? ‘The nurse of James I. in- 
treated him to make her son a gentleman. ‘ My good woman,” 
said the King, ‘a gentleman | cannot make him, though I could 
make him a lord.”’ The nobility of extraction is the true nobility, 
proofs of which are deposited at the Herald’s Office. Many peers, 
in the eyes of the college of arms, are not more gentleman than 
were in France many dukes, &c.; among whom M. de Beaufre- 
mont, who was no duke, was surprised to find himself the only 
gentleman in company. ‘Selden, in his ** Table Talk,” says that 
God Almighty cannot make a gentleman. 

‘How great,’ exclaims Sir James Lawrence, ‘would have been the indignation 
of any English gentleman of quality two centuries ago, had he read in the Paris 
newspapers the following advertisements: 

*“ An English Gentleman, who has had considerable experience as a Teacher, 
and can show respectable certificates, gives private lessons in the Greek, Latin, 
and English languages: terms 20 francs a month. Address, post-paid, at the office 
of Galignani’s paper. May, 1823.” 

© “Un centleman anglais, d’une famille honnéte, désire la place d’un gouverneur 
dans une famille respectable. Les Affiches, 1 Aout, 1822.” 

‘If this individual were really a gentleman by birth, he was more than of une 
famille honnéte: yet being reduced by misfortune to turn tutor, he ought to have 
concealed his quality. If not, he ought to have styled himself un anglais d’une 
famille honnéte. ‘This wouid have expressed a decent, creditable person, if his 
modesty forbade him to style himself un homme de lettres. 

‘Any Englishman, gentithomme de nom et d’armes, who, in a French document, 
suffers himself to be styled “ un gentieman anglais,” either exposes his ignorance, 
or seems to acknowledge the superiority of a gentilhomme frangais, and thus de- 
grades the class to which he belongs.’ 


* “ Londres et les Anglais,” 1814, by Ferri de St. Constant. 
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King Edward VI. complained “ that the grazier, the farmer, 
&c. become landed men, and call themselves gen//emen, though 
they be churls.”” To remedy these abuses, the heralds went every 
30 years on their different visitations in the different counties ; 
viz. Norroy in the north, and Clarenceux in the south of England. 
The earliest visitation was in 1529; the latest in 1686. They 
summoned the gentry to the county town, and such persons as had 
usurped titles or dignities, or had borne ensigns of gentility which 
did not belong to them, were degraded by proclamation of the 
common crier; and under the names of those who had assumed 
coats of arms, was written the word /¢nodiles, ‘ which sufficiently 
proves’ (says the present author) ‘ that those, who are intitled to 
arms, are nobiles.’ 

‘ Those, who deliver passports for the Continent, ought to give the quality of 
gentleman to those only who are entitled to it; but those who are entitled to it, 
should not suffer it to be omitted. ‘The disuse of the word may be of the greatest 
disadvantage, If arrived at the place of his destination, his letters of recommen- 
dation may indeed prove who and what a traveller is; but he may be induced to 
alter his route, his carriage may break down, he may have a dispute at a table- 
d’héte, he may be mistaken by the police-officcrs, who are in quest of some 
offender. Every one who has travelled on the Continent, knows how great a re- 
commendation the quality of a genti/iomme is to the protection of an amptmann or 
justice of peace, or to the hospitality of a lord of the manor. 

* At Gottingen, where a succession of Englishmen have studied, the Protector 
usually asks them, if they are esquires at home? and on their answering in the 
affirmative, they are entered as nobles. But at the other German universities, 
which have less communication with Great Britain, several young Englishmen, on 
being asked the usual question, if they were noble? unluckily knew as little about 
nobility as Dr. Samuel Johnson, and like him, always confounded the idea of noble 
with the idea of a peer, and consequently answered, No. ‘Thus they, though per- 
haps of the most ancient families, have been inscribed in the matricule-book as the 
sons of the lowest burghers or mechanics. 

*On continuing his travels into Hungary, a stranger’s French passport is trans- 
lated into Latin; thus the genti/homme anglais appears as nobilis anglus, And an 
accidental omission of this title might occasionally prevent his receiving those 
civilities and that hospitality, which he otherwise would receive.’ 


A peer is only a person of rank, unless he be-also a gentleman ; 
but, in heraldry, every gentleman is a person of quality. Quality 
(according to a dictionary of 1735) is a title of honour and nod/e 
birth. In “* The New Atalantis,’’ and in Fielding’s and Smollett’s 
novels, and down to a late period in the 18th century, every gen- 
tleman and every gentlewoman was a person of quality. In 
Richardson, too, Sir Charles Grandison and Lovelace are both men 
of quality. 

Having followed Sir James Lawrence thus far in his argument, 
the comparatively small size of his publication would, under other 
circumstances admonish us to close our article: but the following 
remarks on our House of Commons may rectify some very popu- 
lar though gross misconceptions which prevail as to the word 
Commons, while they also strongly corroborate the author’s able 
and learned reasoning: 


_ © The commons ; les communes ;—and could the English knights, a body of war- 
riors so hardy, so proud of their descent, so full of their own importance, so desi- 
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rous of distinction, submit to have formed a part of the House of Commons? No, 
never, if the House of Commons had signified the house of the iguod/es. But the 
word commons signified not, in parliament, common people in contradistinction 
to the nobility, but communities. The House of Commons therefore signified the 
House of Communities. 

‘The communitas terre, or community of the kingdom, was anciently only the 
barons and tenants in capite. 

‘In 1258, a community thus composed sent a letter to Pope Alexander. These 
* littere miss# a communitate Angliz” conclude, “ communitas comitum, procerum, 
magnatum aliorumque regni Anglix,” kiss the feet of your Holiness. 

‘In 1258, also tota terre communitas chose twenty-four of its members to treat 
for an aid for the king. 

*“ Ce sont les 24, qui sont mis par le commun, a traiter de aid de roi.” 

* This communitas terra, or le commun de la terre, was sometimes styled tota 
nobilitas Angliz or universitas barvnagii, and signified the body of the nobility of 
the realm: le corps de la noblesse. 

* This communitas terre was equivalent to the House of Peers, or rather to the 
Diet of the German empire. Several of its members, Simon de Montford, De 

Johun, De Bigod, were as powerful as a duke of Wirtemberg, or an elector of 
Hesse. 

* On other occasions the sheriff convoked the communitas comitatus, or the body 
of frecholders, tenants in capite, in his county. At length, in 1265, the citizens 
and burgesses were first summoned to parliament to represent the communitates 
civitatum, the bodies of citizens or corporations, 

* Communitas, like societas, means people partaking the same rights, and was 
equally applicable to the most exalted and to the most humble classes. ‘There- 
fore, that their assembly was styled the House of Commons, could not offend the 
haughtiest knight that ever displayed his shicld at a tournament.’ 

What is the utility, it may be asked, of establishing the positions 
for which Sir James contends? It is true, however triumphantly 
they may be proved, that, in the present day, when almost every 

erson is called an Esquire, and an attorney is in law styled a 
b ‘ 

. , : 
Gentleman, they can be considered only as barren unproductive 
truths; and, as we do not wish that the visitation of a King at 
Arms should be renewed, we are willing that they should still re- 
main so: but the antiquarian and heraldic researches displayed in 
this pamphlet are valuable, and must be interesting and amusing to 
those who are attached to such pursuits. | Monthly Review. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM, 


Gaieties and Gravities; a series of Essays, comic Tales and 
Fugitive Vagaries. Now first collected. By one of the Au- 
thors of the ** Rejected Addresses.”” 12mo. 3 vols. London, 
1825. H. Colburn. 


We hate Collections. The first Collection we remember was as 
the name of a Book, by means of which we were pummelled into 
our acquaintance with the English tongue. We cannot forget the 
Collections after Charity Sermons in great platters at Church doors, 
and in little wooden boxes with long handles, at meeting-houses. 
We are not unacquainted with Collections, where the Duke of 
York, or his Grace of Sussex, or some other distinguished indivi- 
dual, is good enough to preside, for the benefit of some benevolent 
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institution at the Freemason’s Tavern. These and other like points 
of knowledge, have made the very name of a Collection of doubtful 
scent in our nostrils; and we entirely, in our literary opinion, agree 
with Dr. Donne: 

“Thou shalt not peep through lattices of eyes, 


Nor hear through labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By Circuit or Collection.” 


Not having the fear of Dr. Donne before him, however, one of 
the authors of the Rejected Addresses has had the temerity to col- 
lect the immense number of his miscellaneous pieces, comprehend- 
ed in the title-page, into these three volumes, and in this form give 
them a second time to the approving public. He has done wrong, 
though he pleads the experience and the expressed wish of his pub- 
lisher to justify him: (by the bye, the latter may be a tangible 
home argument notwithstanding). Most of these gaieties and gravi- 
ties, essays, comic tales, and fugitive vagaries, have already ap- 
peared in the New Monthly Magazine, a publication too generally 
read to afford them much chance of being received as novelties. 
But even independently of this, and of the merit of many of these pro- 
ductions, they do lose their charms by being huddled together in 
so heterogeneous a compilation. Let any one take a whole garden 
of beautiful, sweet-perfumed, exotic, and variously tinted flowers, 
the blooms which made an acre gay and delightful, and let them 
all be thrown into a room ora great basket; and where are their 
charms? So it is with such a mingled mass as this. A hundred 
things which were pleasant and grateful as varieties in the New 
Monthly Magazine, are here blended together in confusion and 
antipathy. They distract the mind, which cannot in a swift round 
traverse the compass from pun to pathos, and enjoy in juxta-posi- 
tion the pages of Cockney caricature and acute observation. In 
short, though there are many clever papers and much talent dis- 
played in these volumes, we do not think it judicious to have co/- 
ected them: yet we are bound to say they are amusing lounge- 
books for dipping into at odd times. { Lit. Gaz. 


SELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM. 
SICKNESS. 


How strong thy arm, O! Sickness! in a day, 
The sinewy frame before thee shrinks away 
How subtle, too; in afew breaths, we find, 
Perished the powers of the busy mind. 


’Tis not alone the voice, that low and weak 
Forgets its office, trembling as we speak ; 
*Tis not the limbs, that totter to a fall; 

‘Tis not the heavy lid, that weighs the ball, 
As if a load of lead drooped from on high 
To crush the feeble fabric of the eye ; 





Literary Intelligence. 


*Tis not the fever, burning through each vein; 

The throbbing temple, nor the bursting brain ; 

*Tis not the weariness, that longs for worse, 

And sharper throes to vary but the curse; 

*Tis no corporeal pangs, fierce though they be, 

That make me, Sickness, bow in fear to thee. 
But fell thy mastery even o’er the soul,— 

Thy force which doth th’ immortal part controul ; 

*Tis this that raises thee, dark Potentate, 

Into a shadowy dread—Brother of Fate. 


How soon beneath thy unrelenting sway 
Ys darkened Fancy’s bright, though flickering, ray , 
How soon the finest feelings change their shades,— 
Soft tenderness in drivelling Weakness fades; 
The heart’s affections, one by one expire, 
Glimmering unearthly like the grave’s dull fire; 
And though Love’s pulse will while there’s life remain, 
Faint is its beat to Love when high to pain. 
Anon is poisoned every pleasant spring 
Whence Human Joys were wont full urns to bring; 
The mortal anguish runs their sources dry— 
And the worn sufferer thinks a prayer to die. 








Literarn Gntelligence. 


The History of the Dominion of the Arabs, in Spain, founded upon a compari- 
son of the Arabic MSS. in the Escurial, with the Spanish Chronicles, is about to 
be translated from the French. 

A Journey through various parts of Europe, in the Years 1818, 1819, 1820, and 
1821; with Notes, Classical and Historical; and Memoirs of the Seven Dukes of 
the House of Medici, and the different Dynasties of the Kings of Naples. By Tho- 
mas Pennington, A. M. Rector of Thorley, Herts, late Fellow of Clare-Hall, Cam- 
bridge. 

Celebrated Trials, and Remarkable Cases of Criminal Jurisprudence; being a 
popular Account of extraordinary cases of Crime and Punishment which have oc- 
curred during the last Four Hundred Years, in the United Kingdom, and in the 
rest of Europe and America, from Lord Cobham, in 1418, to John Thurtell and 
Henry Fauntleroy, in 1824. Collected and Translated from the most authentic 
sources in the English, German, and French languages. 

Travels through Russia in Europe, Siberia, Poland, Austria, Bohemia, Saxony, 
Prussia, and other parts of Germany; With a Portrait of the author, and other 
Plates. By James Holman, R. N. K. W. 

The Historical and Literary Tour of a Foreigner in England and Scotland, with 
Anecdotes of celebrated Persons visited by the author, including most of the lite- 
rati of both countries, in 2 vols. 8vo. is expected to appear speedily. 

Nearly ready for publication, the Diable Diplomat, par un Ancien Ministre. 

The Operative Mechanic and British Machinist ; exhibiting the actual Construc- 
tion and Practical Uses of all Machinery and Implements at present used in the 
Manufactories of Great Britain, with the real processes adopted in perfecting the 
useful arts and national manufactures of every description. By John Nicholson, 
Esq. Civil Engineer. 

Anselmo; a Tale of Italy, illustrative of Roman and Neapolitan Life, from 1789 
to 1809. By A. Vieusseux, author of Italy and the Italians. 

On the Religions of Ancient Greece, the Public, the Mystical, and the Philoso- 
phical. By W. Mitford, Esq. 

A Gentleman of distinguished talent, long resident in Italy, is about to publish 
the result of his observations among the higher orders there, under the title of the 
“ English in Italy... The Work is to extend to 3 volumes, and to be ready in 


Apru. 
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In two elegant post 8vo. vols., November Nights, a Series of ‘Tales, by the au- 
thor of the Innkeeper’s Album, Warrenia, &c. &c. 

In the press, and shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. the Book of Noncon- 
formity, in which the Churches of Dissent are vindicated from the Calumnious Mis- 
representations of their Catholic and Protestant Traducers. 

Jones’ Continuation to Hume and Smollet’s England. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Martin’s, Carpenter’s, Joimer’s, and Cabbinet-Maker’s Practical Guide. 50 En- 
ravings, roval 5vo, 

Mr. Peter Buchan, of Peterhead, is preparing for publication, Gleanings of Scot- 
tish, English, and Irish Scarce Old Ballads, chiefly Tragical and Historical; many 
of them connected with the localities of Aberdeenshire, and to be found in no 
other Collection. With Explanatory Notes. A good many of the Ballads have 
been taken down by the Editor from the mouths of very old Women. 


LIST OF NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Ruckingham’'s Travels among the Arab Tribes, 4to. 3/ 13y 6d bds. ; Taylor's Key to the Knowledce 
of Nature, 8vo plates, 18s bds.; Le Diable Diplomate par un Ancien Ministre, 8vo 6; M*Donneil on 
Negro Siavery, second edition, 8vo 10s 6d bds.; Sheridan's Songs of Greeee, post 8vo Lis bds.; Parnell 
on Penal Laws, 8vo 5s 6d bds. ; Popish Errors Exposed, 1S8mo Js bds. ; Natuoram r. Nature's endless 
transposition of Views on the Thames, 24s; Bacchus in Tuseany, fuolseap, 8vo 7¢ bds. ; Dean Graves 
on Caivanistic Predestination, @vo 12s bds. ; Introduction to Dr. Parry's Posthumous Works, 8vo 10s 
bds.; A Peep at the Pilgrims, 3 vols 24mo 18% bds. ; Biacquiere’s Narrative of a Second Visit to Greece, 
Svo 128 boards ; The lunerary of a Traveller, by Mrs. ‘Taylor, foo seap, Se Od bds. ; Analecta Latina 
Majora, with English Notes, 3 vo 10% 6d bound ; Drummond on the Origin of severai F Mupires, States, 
and Cities, 2 vols 8vo 1! 4¢ bds, > The Three Brothers, post 8vo 9s bds. ; Balantyne’s Novelist’s Library, 
compiete, 10 vols royal octavo, 14/ bds. ; Mounteney’s Selections on Brazil, 8vo 7s bds. ; Wilson’s Isic 
of Paims, new edition, 2 vols post 8vo 1/ ly bds.: Doubleday’s Babington, a Tragedy, @vo 4s 6d sewed, 
Stemmett’s Works, 3 vois 8 vo t/ 7s bds,; Chambers on Civil Architecture, by ¢ t 


s Wonders of the United Kingdom, 3 vols 12mo WU le ba f bound ; Biand’s Key to A gebraic 
Problems, §vo Gr bds.; Hough's Practice of Courts Martia', 8vo 1/ 62 bds, ; Lambeth aud the Vatican, 
3 vols U is bds.; Rouillen’s Greek Primitives, @vo 49 6d bds. ; Harrison on the Arteries 2 vols L2mo § 
bds. ; A Description of Bury St. Edmunds, with Lilustrations of the Churches, post 8vo Os sewed ; Me- 
morals of the Right Hon, James Oswaid, 8vo I%y bds. ; Nicholson's Operative Mechanic, 8vo 1/ 10 
bds.; Death Bed Scenes, royal 18mo 7s bds,; Ferdinand’s Pupi', 12mo 4s bds.; Accum on Brewing, 
new edition, 12mo 9" bds. ; ‘Turner's History of Eng.and, new edition, § vols 8vo 3 bds. ; Thompso.'s 
First Principles of Chemistry, 2 vols 8vo 1 10g bds.; Rokard’s Hymns, 12mo 39 6d bds. ; Woodiey’s 
Tragedies, crown 8vo 6y bds.; Herenianensium Vo uminum Pars Seeanda, roval 8vo 1 Se 6d bds. ; 
Encheridion Theologicum, new edition, 2 vos 8vo 16y bids. ; Formularies of Faith in the reign of Henry 
VILL. avo 7s bds.; Forsyth’s Medical Pocket Book, 18mo 6s bds.; Herve’s How to enjoy Paris, royad 
1mo 10% 6d bound; Campbell's Case of Mary Queen of Scots, &vo 129 bds. ; Rupe rti's Juvenal and 
Koenig's Persius, 2 vols 8vo L/ I6¢ bds.; Duncan on Persecution for Religious Opinions, 8vo 8 bds, 
Keating's Travels to St. Peter’s River, 2 vols 8vo l/ 6s beds.; Holman’s Traves im Russia, 2 vols 8ve 
8/ 4s bds.; ‘Tucker on the Finaneiai Situation of the East India Company im 1824, 8vo 7s bids. ; Jen- 
niogs on the Dialects ofthe West of England, l2mo 7s bds.; Fei:dborg’s Denmark deline sted, royai 8ve 
Miles bds.; Hovenden’s Treatise on Frauds, 2 vois royai @vo 2/ 12s 6d bds. ; Moore and Fiather’s Vhird 
Coatinuation, royal 8vo lév bds; Aspin’s Manners and Customs, l2meo 7s 6d haif-bound; Hofland’s 
Alfred Campbell, 12mo 69 6d ha f-bound ; Northern Regions, I2me 8s half-bound ; Turner and Vena 
bie’s Chancery Practice, 2 vols #ve If 189 bds,; Leonard and Gertrude, 2 vols post 18imo 10g 6d bds. 5 
Norris's History of the London Society for promoting Christianity a.wong the Jews, 8vo 12s bds, ; Jet- 
ferson’s Tales, third vol 12mo 7s 6¢ bds,; Flack’s 4 per Cent, Laterest, Sve 10s bds.; Flack’s Ready 
Reckoner, 8vo 109 Od bds, ; Spain and Portuga: (World in Miniature), 2 vols 18meo 12s bds.; Swan on 
‘Titanus, §vo 3s bds.; Welsh’s Life of Dr. Brown, 8vo Ids bds,; Thompson's Appeat of Women, Sve 
6s bds.; Bion and Moschus transiated, Limo 6s 6d eds. ; Griee’s Detouce of his Reply to Dr. Miter, 
Svo 12y bds.; Vo-day in Ireland, 3 yo!s post 8vo 1! 4 lds, ; Hots to the Purchasers of Horses, L2mo % 
bas. ; Davison’s Primitive Sacrifice, §vo 7¢ 6 bds.; Ward's Kefleetions, 12:0 69 6d bds.; Kam on Te- 
nure and Tenancy, tvo 7s 6d bds.; Sydney Papers by Blencowe, 8vo ids 6d bds ; Genus Memoirs, 
French, third and tourth volumes, post 8vo lig sewed ; Stewart's Discourses oa the Redeeiwer’s Advent, 
Sto 10s Od Its, ; Keine Cauziani, 2 vols l2uno l4s bds. ; Mohs’ Treatise on Mineralogy, 3 vos post tve 
lf ify bds.: Daubeny's Supplement to the Protestant’s Companion, §vo fy 6d bds.; Molesworth’s Ser 
mons, 8vo 10s 6¢ bds; Village Preach r, vol ¥ 12mo 5¢ bds.; David's Modern Greek Grammar, by 
Winnock, 8vo 6s bds.; Morgaun on Shakspeare, 8vo 6s bds. : Cote..o’s Songs of a Stranger, 8vo By Od 
bds.; Ayton’s Fssays and Sketches of Character, post vo 8s 6d bds.; Coieridge’s Aids to Ketleetion, 
post vo 10s 6d bds. ; Field's New South Wales, 8vu as od bds. ? Proctor’s Journey across the Cordiliera 
of the Andes, 8vo 12r bds,; Easi’s Sabbath Harp, limo Se bds.; My Gramimother’s Guests, 2 vols 

t 8vo los bds. ; Shaw's Further Observations on the Spine, 8v0 7s bds. ; Sait, on Hierogiyphies, royal 
8vo Ov bds. ; Sinith on Breeding for the Turf, 8vo 12¢ bds. ; ‘Travels of my Night-cap, foorscap, 6s bds. ; 
Bowdich's Madeira, 4to 2/ 2s bas. ; Aneedotes of Lord Byron, foolscap, 6s bds. ; Weed on Kail Roads, 


Svo i4e bds.; Bentham'’s Rationale of Reward, vo 12s bds.; The wom 8vo 10% 6d boards , 


Bayiey’s Tower of London, Part IL. roy! 4to 3/ Se bds, imperial 4to 5! Ss bds.; Wilson's Lafant Schools, 
fvo 4e Od bds.; Ains.ie on Cholera Moucbus in Indi, 8vo 39 6d bds.; Price's Embassy to Persia, 4to 2! 
2+ bes. ; Smith's Lntreduction to Botany, a new ediuun, 8vo l4s piain, if 8s cooured, bds.; Mariamne, 
a historical novei of Palestine, 3 vois les bds.; Memoirs of Chevaner Bayard, 2 vols post 8vo 16s bds. ; 
Ned Clinton ; or, the Commissary, 3 vois L2mo WM ty bds, ; Lewis's First and Second Games of the Match 
of Chess, 8vo 42 sewed ; John Buil in America; or, the New Munchausen, 12mo 7s bds.; Thoughts in 
Khyme, by an East Anguan, 12mo 7s bds.; Vales by the O'Hara Family, 3 vols post 8vo 1/ 10s bds., 
Rev, Thomas Scott's Works, 10 vols 8vo of bds.; Crutweilon Currency, 8vo 12¢ bds.; Joyce's Lay of 
Truth, vo 6s bds.; A Sermon, Ke., by the Kev. Jamcs Tate, 8vo ly; Cambridge Caiendar, lame 53 
Gd bds,, Dublin Philosophical Journal, No. 1. 8vo 74 Od sewed. 





